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LITERATURE. 


Robert Dick, Baker, of Thurso ; Geologist and 
Botanist. _By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. 
With a Portrait etched by Paul Rajon, 
and numerous Illustrations. (Murray.) 


Wuen Sir Roderick Murchison, in one of 
his geological excursions through the High- 
lands, had pushed northwards as far as 
Thurso—the most northern town of our 
northernmost county—he lost no time in 
visiting a working baker who was busy in 
his little shop in Wilson’s Lane. A strange 
meeting that, between the baronet and the 
baker! There stood the Director-General 
of the Geological Survey, the President of 
the Geographical Society, humbly taking a 
lesson in local geology and physical geo- 
graphy from an obscure man who was daily 
occupied with the making and baking of 
breadand biscuit. The lecture wasin the bake- 
house itself, and was illustrated in a manner 
admirably in keeping with its surroundings. 
Taking a few handfuls of flour, and spread- 
ing it upon his working-bench, the baker 
deftly moulded it with lissome fingers into 
a hill at one spot and a valley at another, a 
range of sea-cliffs here and a system of 
drainage there, until in a few minutes the 
physical features of the country stood out in 
clear relief. Murchison was charmed with 
the effect. So easily and yet so faithfally 
was this rough-and-ready model prepared 
that the baker must surely have been familiar 
with every square mile in the county of 
Caithness. 

This baker was Robert Dick. His Life, 
which has just been written by Mr. Smiles, 
forms a fit companion to the Life of that 
other Scotch naturalist who was introduced 
to the English public a short time ago 
by the same author. But while Thomas 
Edward was brought into the full blaze of 
publicity a living man, Robert Dick’s 
memoir has not appeared until long after the 
curtain has fallen upon his strange and 
solitary existence. 

It may as well be said at the outset that 
Dick’s life, from beginning to end, was a 
Series of struggles with adversity. Late in 
life, when his marvellous knowledge of local 
natural history became known, he enjoyed 
the correspondence of many eminent natu- 
ralists and collectors; but among these 
correspondents how few knew anything 
about his private circumstances; how few 
dreamed that while he was generously pre- 
Senting them with fossil fish from the Old 
Red Sandstone, or with rare plants from the 
flora of Caithness, he found it hard—in spite 





of extreme frugality—to earn sufficient to 
support himself and his faithful housekeeper. 

It was in January 1811 that Robert Dick 
was born at Tullibody, a village seated in a 
smiling valley beneath the shadow of the 
Ochil Hills. His mother died while he was 
yet young, and when the boy was but ten 
years old his father married a second time. 
Jealousy soon sprang up in the household, 
and the children of the first marriage were 
treated by the stepmother with neglect, if 
not with harshness. So little of comfort was 
to be found at home that Robert, instead of 
staying indoors, preferred to climb the bosky 
heights of the Ochils, or to wander along 
the windings of the River Devon. When at 
length he did return home, he was likely 
enough to get a sound thrashing for his ab- 
sence; but this he bore with meekness. As 
soon as possible he would be off again ; and 
thus while seeking birds’-nests, or picking 
wild-flowers, he laid the foundation of that 
burning love of nature which was. never 
quenched until the day of his death. 

While at school Robert acquired a slight 
knowledge of Latin, in addition to his read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. This was 
afterwards of use to him in his scientific 
studies, especially in his botany, though, 
like a sensible man, he always preferred the 
vernacular names. When he became an au- 
thority on the flora of Caithness, he was one 
day met by a person of considerable botanical 
pretensions who asked him. whether the 
county produced Statice armeria, “Oh!” 
said Dick, ‘if you will just call it Lea Gilly- 
flower, or, if you please, Thrift, you will find 
it at any roadside.” 

At the age of thirteen Robert was ap- 
prenticed to a baker in Tuallibody, In this 
capacity he was obliged to be up by three 
o’clock in the morning, and to drudge on 
wearily until seven or eight in the evening. 
Still he was more comfortable than at home, 
and when he became strong enough to 
carry out the basket of bread he was posi- 
tively pleased with his employment. For 
when he took the bread to the customers in 
the neighbouring farm-houses, who was to 
prevent him from stopping to pluck a wild 
flower by the wayside? Only let him do 
this, and he was happy. 

When his term of apprenticeship expired, 
he left Tullibody, and obtained employment 
as a journeyman-baker successively in Leith, 
in Glasgow, and in Greenock. At the age 
of twenty he started in a small way of bnsi- 
ness for himself at Thurso, where his father 
was settled as an officer of excise. At 
Thurso Robert remained until the day of 
his death, never employing a-journeyman or 
even taking an apprentice, but doing every- 
thing with his own hands, kneading and 
baking bread day after day and year after 
year. The monotony of his business was 
relieved by the long walks which he was in 
the habit of taking in the intervals between 
one baking and another. In these walks he 
soon found that there were inexhaustible 
treasures even in the bleak and dreary 
county in which he had fixed his home. 

His solitary wanderings soon attracted 
attention among the simple folk of Thurso. 
No one, it is true, could deny that his bread 
was good, and as to his biscuits, they were 
undoubtedly the best in the town; but still it 





was clear that his mind must be weak, or he 
would never go wandering over mountain 
and moor, perhaps fifty miles from home, 
in search of ferns and flowers, or beetles and 
butterflies. 

The mysterious man always took his walks 
in solitude, for he was never married, and 
he made scarcely any friends in the town. 
Of all people in Thurso, the boys were the 
most inquisitive. As they became interested 
in the “ mad baker ” they would follow him 
at a respectful distance, keenly watching all 
his movements, and then duly report his 
eccentric habits to their parents in the 
town. 

In the course of his botanical rambles, 
continued year after year, he gained a more 
intimate acquaintance with the flora of 
Caithness than had ever been acquired by 
any other observer. His most notable dis- 
covery was that of the Northern Holy Grass 
(Hierochloé borealis), which had been struck 
out of the British flora as an exotic species, 
but which Dick found on the banks of the 
River Thurso. He was so bashfal, however, 
that he took no steps for making the fact 
public until pressed to do so some twenty 
years afterwards, Nothing was more diffi- 
cult than to draw him into print. 

On the publication of Hugh Miller's 
writings, Dick became deeply interested in 
geology. His indefatigable industry, and 
the energy with which he always threw 
himself into any new study, soon led to im- 
portant discoveries. Many a new fossil was 
carefully hammered and chiselled out of the 
Old Red Sandstone, and duly packed off to 
Hugh Miller. The acquaintance which 
originated in this way gradually ripened 
into warm intimacy, and remained stedfast 
until death parted the two kindred spirits. 
A regular correspondence wa3 kept up for 
years, Dick sending his choicest speci- 
mens of fossil-fish, while Miller in return 
consulted him on many a point of local 
geology, and placed so much confidence in 
his judgment that he sometimes submitted to 
him the proof-sheets of anew work. Fortu- 
nately, Dick’s letters have been preserved, 
and are freely used in the preparation of this 
volume. They have been placed at the 
author’s disposal by Mr. Hugh Miller, of the 
Geological Survey, the son of the author of 
The Old Red Sandstone. 

Another friend with whom Dick regu- 
larly corresponded was Mr. Charles Peacli, 
of the Coast Guard Service. Mr. Peach is 
a man almost as remarkable as Dick himself, 
and we fecl indebted to Mr. Smiles for hav- 
ing devoted a chapter to a sketch of his 
career, Those who enjoy Mr, Peach’s ac- 
quaintance will also be glad to find in the 
volume an excellent portrait of this fine old 
naturalist. When the writer of this article 
last had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Peach, 
about a couple of years ago, he was rejoic- 
ing over his discovery of Staphylopteris in 
the Carboniferous, shales near Edinburgh, 
and, though then seventy-seven years of age, 
was taking as keen an interest in science as 
though he were in the prime of life, while 
his conversation was as cheerful and as 
jocular as ever! 

To Mr. Peach—‘ Dear Charlie,” as the 
letters generally begin—many of Dick’s 
most charming epistles were addressed. The 
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reader who is curious to see the scientific 
baker unbosoming himself to a sincere friend 
will read these letters with unfeigned de- 
light. They are always bright and buoyant, 
and frequently contain humorous rhymes on 
geological subjects. Here, for instance, is 
the first verse of one of Dick’s songs :— 

** Hammers an’ chisels an’ a’, 

Chisels an’ fossils an’ a’; 
Sir Rory’s the boy, o’ the right sort o’ stuff, 
Hurrah! for the hammers sae braw.” 

It is sad to learn that behind his humor- 
ous writing there was a dark cloud over- 
shadowing him. Yet for many years this 
was the case. As he advanced to the prime 
of life he had the mortification of seeing 
his little business fall off. Its falling off 
was not due to any neglect on his part, for he 
never allowed his scientific hobbies to inter- 
fere for a moment with his trade. Absorbed 
as he might be in chiselling out a fossil 
bone, or in drying and mounting a rare 
plant, he never forgot to “set the sponge ”’ 
for to-morrow’s baking. If he went for a 
long walk, it was not until after the batch 
had been drawn, and the new-made bread 
left in the hands of his old housekeeper for 
sale over the counter. Between one baking 
and another he frequently walked fifty, 
sometimes eighty, miles, with nothing but a 
few of his own biscuits moistened in the 
brook by the way. His longer excursions 
were generally made on fast-days, when he 
got an extra day’s freedom from the bake- 
house without injury to business. Yet in 
spite of his attention his trade went on de- 
clining. Several other bakers established 
themselves in Thurso, and at length the 
business of the little town was divided 
among six instead of being confined to one 
or two. ‘To use Dick’s words, “ it was like 
half-a-dozen dogs worrying over a very 
small bone.” 

His first privation was felt in being no 
longer able to buy books. This was indeed 
a trial, for next to his fossils and his flowers 
books were his dearest companions. As 
times grew worse a small sum of money 
which he had contrived to save, by dint 
of very hard living, had to be broken 
into. Still he continued, to all appearance, 
as cheery as ever. But at length a misfor- 
tune occurred which wellnigh overpowered 
him: a quantity of flour, which he had 
ordered and had not insured, was ship- 
wrecked; the value of the flour was but 
small—less than 50/.—yet he was already 
so straitened that this brought him to his 
wits’ end. To pay for the flour he resolved 
to sell his fossils—those dear treasures which 
were almost his only solace, and about which 
he could sing in brighter days :— 

“ For them I panted, them I priz’d, 
For them I’ve gladly sacrificed 
Whate’er I lov’d before.” 
“[T have written,” says Dick, ‘ to Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison, offering to sell my fossils 
i Surely there is no degradation in 
this idea.’ Mr. John Miller, of London, 
to whom he wrote this letter, immedi- 
ately transmitted the required sum (46/.), 
and to him, therefore, and not to “Sir 
Rory,” the fossils were consigned. Here 
is part of Dick’s gratefal letter :— 
“T think you most sincerely. . . . I will give all 
iny fossils to you—every one of them—shells of 
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the boulder clay and all... Of course 46/. is 
too much for them; but the fossils are worth— 
what are they worth? AndI must just be con- 
tent to stand indebted to your friendship for the 
rest,” 

And so with a heavy heart, but brimful of 
gratitude, he packed off his fossils. 

Possibly it may be thought that if Dick 
found himself unable to hold his own among 
the tradesmen of Thurso, he ought to have 
changed his quarters, perhaps also his avo- 
cation. This is just what Dick had long de- 
sired to do, but what he found to be utterly 
impracticable. Disease, in short, had laid 
hold of him while he was yet in middle life. 
In 1856, when he was only forty-five years 
of age, we find him telling his sister this 
melancholy tale :— 

“T’ve lost much and am still losing; and what is 
worst of all Iam losing my health. I have not 
had a day’s health since February last (this was in 
May]... I wish I could get away; but where 
to, or what to labour at I know not. . . . Some- 
times I think I might contrive to work in a malt- 
kiln, but perhaps I could not get that even if I 
tried.” 

At one time he thought of emigrating. 
Listen to his plaintive yearnings for another 
land—one verse out of many—written in 
1863 when in the greatest depths of poverty 
and sorrow :— 

‘OQ waft me o’er, and let me roam 

Her untilled plains, her fertile soil, 
Where weary wanderers find a home, 

And live by honest, manly toil ! 
By manly toil they rear a home— 

Nor curs’t with want, nor crush’d with care; 
Nor grasping greed, nor grinding down, 

No sad and weary struggle there.” 

“Cursed with want and crushed with 
care,” he gradually sank beneath the bane 
and the load. His infirmities increased, 
but he bore up with fortitude and resigna- 
tion. The last weeks of his life were soothed 
by the kindness of friends; and even the 
Thurso people expressed their strongest 
sympathy during his illness. But it was all 
too late; and his life closed at the age of 
only fifty-five. 

On rising from a perusal of this interest- 
ing biography, the reader feels that he has 
been in the company of a man of unques- 
tionable power, who was fitted by nature for 
a position strangely different from that as- 
signed to him by fortune. The poor baker 
was a man of most refined tastes. He not 
only found exquisite delight in the solitary 
study of nature, but he had a keen apprecia- 
tion of literature and art. Poor as he always 
was, a. large number of classical works in 
English ‘literature were to be found upon 
his book-shelves ; while busts of Scott and 
Barns, and a cast of the Venus of Milo, 
adorned his humble dwelling. Even the 
walls of his bakehouse were covered with 
his own sketches of Greek statues and 
Egyptian divinities. 

As to his literary powers, he never gave 
the world a chance of seeing him at his best. 
He could scarcely be induced to write a line 
descriptive of his own discoveries. Never- 
theless, his letters, written, of course, with- 
out any prospect of their publication, show 
that he possessed a rare mastery over 
language. Next to his intense love of 
nature his most striking characteristic was 
his modesty. Fame was a word unknown 
in his vocabulary. He shrank from the 





gaze of men, and was annoyed rather than 
pleased when Murchison prominently re. 
ferred to him in a speech at Leeds in 1858. 
He would collect specimens and allow other 
people to describe his discoveries. And yet 
he might have graced a professorial chair. 
*“No man,” says his friend Dr. Shearer, 
““was ever better fitted by nature as a 
luminous and gifted expounder of scientific 
truth.” Sir George Sinclair, of Thurso 
Castle, who was one of Dick’s great ad- 
mirers, declares that “the extent and 
variety of his scientific acquirements were 
incredible, and almost unexampled.” Sir 
George often invited him to meet distin. 
guished visitors at dinner or at breakfast ; 
but shyness never allowed Dick to quit the 
bakehouse for the castle. 

This modesty and bashfalness were often 
misunderstood by Dick’s fellow-townsmen. 
Most of his neighbours regarded him as un- 
sociable, and some as positively morose. He 
had, it is true, but few acquaintances, and 
there was decidedly a touch of eccentricity 
in some of his behaviour. He neither gave 
entertainment at his own house, nor ac- 
cepted it elsewhere. Still to those who could 
sympathise with his pursuits, to his fellow- 
workers in geology or in botany, no one 
could be more genial or more generous. His 
specimens he was always ready to give away, 
if only he could be sure that they would be 
appreciated. In fine, there was not a particle 
of either selfishness or jealousy in his cha- 
racter. 

It is pleasing to find that so remarkable a 
man has had the story of his life told by the 
skilful pen of Mr. Smiles. The author is so 
experienced a biographer that it is needless 
to say anything about the execution of the 
work. At the same time we must confess 
that, so far as literary composition is con- 
cerned, we much prefer some of the author’s 
previous writings. Nevertheless, the story 
here told is one of such absorbing interest 
that, from the first page to the last, the 
author keeps his reader in deep sympathy 
with his hero. Mr, Smiles’s volume will bea 
more enduring monument to the scientific 
baker than the obelisk which proudly keeps 
guard over his grave in the cemetery at 
Thurso. F. W. Ropwer. 








Historical Sketches of the Reformation. By 
the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.C.L. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 


Tue: historical aspect of the English Re- 
formation is at present exciting a degree of 
attention which never was given to it before, 
and old questions are being asked over again 
with more eagerness than ever. Was that 
great movement the work of a good or of a 
bad spirit? Was it all the fruit of tyranny 
and wickedness, or was it the result of 
opinions which had slowly grown up among 
the people, and at last became too strong for 
the old authority to hold in check? Or, 
again, was the tyrant a beneficent despot, 
clear-sighted and unselfish, whose chief aim 
was to promote the glory of God and the 
good of his subjects? Or, on the other 
hand, was the whole thing due to social 
causes —a revolt against priestly and 
monastic immorality, and the encourage- 
ment given by a corrupt Churci: to profli- 
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gacy even among the laity? Such are a 
few of the theories that have been put forth, 
and they are gradually receiving an answer 
in our day which will probably be conclu- 
sive. The answer, however, so far as one 
can see at present, will scarcely be in accord- 
anc? with the anticipations of partisan theo- 
logians of either side. 

The benevolent-despot theory was started 
more than twenty years ago by Mr. Froude, 
and was certainly not received with general 
approbation. The common-sense of the world 
rejected it as an inconceivable paradox, as, 
indeed, it was. Yet something might well 
have been pardoned to an author who even 
with little additional investigation had be- 
stowed fresh thought upon. an old subject, 
and was endeavouring after all to grapple 
with facts which were paradoxical in them- 
selves. Mr. Froude at least saw what others 
did not, and what the general run of histo- 
rians had forgotten—that a despotism can- 
not, in the nature of things, be supported by 
the mere will of the despot. Henry VIII. 
was backed up in the strange measures that 
he adopted by his lords, by his Parliaments, 
and even toa large extent by his people. 
So the question was, could all these have 
been as immoral as himself? janie 

We know now the true answer to some 
extent; but it is certainly not to be found 
in the theory of Mr. Froude. Since the 
publication of that gentleman’s early 
volumes the progress of investigation has only 
tended to darken still more the already dark 
picture of Henry’s cruelty, tyranny, and lust. 
It is clear that the benevolent-despot theory 
is untenable, and many writers are now in- 
clined to the very opposite view, setting 
forth the Reformation itself as a work of 
wickedness and crime.- Nor, indeed, can it 
very well be denied, whatever we may think 
of the actual fruits of the movement, that it 
did in fact owe its origin in England to 
royal licentiousness and tyranny. How far 
good came out of evil, and how far the 
Church was implicated in the crimes of the 
despot, is a question on which people, no 
doubt, may continue to hold different opin- 
ions. 

Dr. Lee writes on the subject with very 
strong feelings indeed. He is one of those 
who lament a divided Christendom and are 
anxious for reunion with Rome. He speaks 
of the “ irreligious isolation’? of England, 
and puts the word “reformed’’ as applied 
to religion within invertedcommas. He has 
a very bad opinion of Cranmer, and even of 
Hooper, and perhaps of most of the other 
leading Protestant divines ; and he appears 
to have a most undoubting faith in all that 
Sanders and Harpsfield wrote to the dis- 
credit of the new theology and its professors. 
His book, apparently, is intended to open 
people’s eyes to the true character of what 
he considers to have been an unhappy and 
unprincipled revolution ; and he informs his 
readers in his Preface that all that he relates 
is simple fact without any fanciful garnishing 
or picturesque addition. It would have 


been well if he had taken a little more pains 
to justify this statement; for though, we 
doubt not, he has supplied no garnishings of 
his own, it is clear that he has taken a 
good deal for granted on second-rate autho- 
Of original research, so far as we can 


rity. 








see, the book contains absolutely none. He 
quotes, indeed, in one place from MSS. of 
the Duke of Grafton, and in another from 
“notes and abstracts of MSS. in the au- 
thor’s possession.” But the former appear 
to be mere copies of documents which have 
been already printed in Burnet and the 
State Papers; while as to the value of the 
latter we are left very much in the dark. 
He seems to have made no use of the public 
records and State Papers, which are surely 
as accessible as the Duke of Grafton’s MSS. ; 
or of Mr. Brewer’s Calendar of the State 
Papers of Henry VIII., which would have 
saved him at least from repeating the old 
error that Thomas Cromwell was at the 
sack of Rome in 1527. 

It is only here and there, indeed, that Dr. 
Lee informs us where he gets his “ true 
stories” and “‘ undoubted facts,” so that it 
is not always easy to form an opinion as to 
their value. But we are at no loss to esti- 
mate the degree of credit to be given to the 
second of these nine sketches, which is en- 
titled ‘King Henry VIII. at Wolf Hall in 
Wiltshire, May 19, 1536.” Wolf Hall was 
the seat of the Seymour family, and we are 
told that Henry VIII. cut of his attachment 
to Jane Seymour had gone thither just 
before Anne Boleyn’s execution, arriving 
there on the evening of May 18. Next day 
Anne’s head was laid upon the block, and 
the news of her death was conveyed to the 
king much more swiftly than it could have 
been sent by mounted messengers :— 

“A gun from the Tower of London told the 
dismal tale to the citizens, callous enough in 
—. and indifferent. Another from St. James’s 

alace; anda third in turn more westward still, 
intimated what had happened to curious and ex- 
pectant listeners at the palace of Richmond ; and 


so on, until the news reached the anxious group 
at Wolf Hall.” 


We have heard this story before with slight 
variations. A single rocket was the signal 
according to some accounts, which tell us 
that the king observed it from Epping 
Forest; but as the execution took place in 
the daytime, a gun certainly makes the 
story much more plausible. At the same 
time it may be observed that St. James’s 
Palace was not then built, and had better 
not be mentioned in future in relating this 
anecdote. But where does the story itself 
come from? For stories of this kind, if 
genuine, lose considerably in value by not 
being reported from original authorities. 
We might, for example, by getting at the 
original source be able to form a better idea 
whether the king was in Wiltshire or in 
Epping Forest at the time, though Dr. Lee’s 
statement that he arrived at Wolf Hall on 
May 18 is so specific as to inspire some con- 
fidence. I happen, however, to know, from 
the evidence of several contemporary letters, 
that Henry was neither in the one place nor 
the other, but was in London on the day 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded. The whole of 
sketch No. 2 is, therefore, quite imaginary. 
After this we need say nothing about the 
supernatural vision of Alexander Crowe, 
which forms the subject of sketch No. 9. 
Dr. Lee, it is weli known, is a great believer 
in supernatural appearances; and his easy 
credulity in other things makes this belief 
not at all wonderful. He considers it 





“almost certain” that Christianity «was 
brought to England in the Apostolic age, 
though he will not vouch for the legend of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea. He also places 
entire faith in the story of Archdeacon 
Harpsfield about a dog licking the blood of 
Henry VIII. in fulfilment of Father Peto’s 
prophecy that he would share the fate of 
Ahab; nor is he daunted by having to date 
the occurrence more than a fortnight after 
the king’s death. It would be idle to com- 
ment on things like these, except to point 
out to Dr. Lee himself their inevitable 
tendency to defeat the object that he has at 
heart. Much that he writes about the 
tyranny and wickedness of Henry VIII. is 
very just—as, for instance, in the execution 
of the monks of the Charterhouse and the 
death of Abbot Whiting of Glastonbury. 
The stories of these horrors and of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace are both truly and 
graphically told, though why the earlier 
episode is given after the later ones is not 
apparent. But they will not gain in credit 
with men of ordinary shrewdness when re- 
lated side by side with the Ahab incident 
and the story of Henry at Wolf Hall. 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 








Stirring Times: or, Records from Jerusalem 
Consular Chronicles of 1853 to 1856. By 
the late James Finn, M.R.A.S., &e. 
Edited and Compiled by his Widow ; 
with a Preface by the Viscountess Strang- 
ford. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir is not easy at first sight to understand 
the object of publishing these two bulky 
volumes, oddly enough termed both by 
author and editor a “sketch.” Events 
move so rapidly nowadays, and are so soon 
forgotten, that a detailed narrative of what 
took place a generation ago is apt to be 
looked upon as of interest only to the 
student, or the compiler, of history ; the ordi- 
nary reader knows little probably about it 
and cares less, and, if tempted by the some- 
what sensational title of the work under 
notice, would in all likelihood find that the 
expectations it had raised were not borne 
out by the contents. 

Mr. Finn was Consul at Jerusalem from 
1845 to 1863, and appears, as we learn from 
his Preface, to have been moved by the 
events which took place in Europe in 1870- 
71-72, to put together an account of what 
happened within the limits of his Consulate 
during the period of the Crimean War—zi.e., 
from 1853 to 1856. The task has been com- 
pleted by his widow, and published as a con- 
tribution towards the better understanding 
of that politico-religious bugbear, the 
“ Kastern Question.””’ Whether “ Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land be intimately and in- 
separably bound up with the Eastern Ques- 
tion,” as Mrs. Finn in her Introductory 
Notice affirms, is, perhaps, doubtful. Dis- 
putes between the ignorant devotees of the 
Eastern and Western Churches as to the 
possession of the Holy Places certainly 
afforded the pretext for the Crimean War, 
but no such cause can be assigned for the 
late conflict between Russia and Tarkey. 
Both wars, indeed, and especially the latter, 
were by way of being crusades on behalf of 
the Eastern Church, but Constantinople, 
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and not Jerusalem, was the goal. Though, 
however, we may not agree with Mrs. Finn 
in thinking that 

“ The very heart and kernel of the Eastern Ques- 
tion can only be reached in the Holy City, Jeru- 
salem, where the Eastern and Western Churches 
are still wrestling as of old for the mastery, with 
all the forces, spiritual as well as secular, that 
each can bring to bear ; ” 

or quite understand her meaning when she 
says, 

“ Now as heretofore, disguise the object as they 
may, they [the Churches] are striving for a prize 
which has not been destined by Divine Providence 
for either, and this prize is no less than a virtual 
dominion over the Christian world from a throne 
of government within the Sanctuaries of the 
Holy City, and the possession of that throne 
would involve possession of the key to universal 
dominion ; ” 

still these “Records from Jerusalem Con- 
sular Chronicles” have a value in connexion 
with the Eastern Question in that they con- 
tain a number of facts illustrative of the 
way in which the Turkish Government was 
and is administered—for there has been very 
little change since the date of these Records— 
and that the author’s reflections on and 
deductions from these facts, though wrapped 
up in pompous, and often obscure, verbiage, 
and “constantly insisted on with wearisome 
iteration, are sober, just, fair, and impartial. 
Would that as much could be predicated of 
all that has been said and written on the 
same subject! 

Let anyone who really wishes to under- 
stand what the system of Government in 
Turkey is like, and how the law is adminis- 
tered, read the whole of chapter vii. and the 
beginning of chapter xv., for what is de- 
scribed there of Palestine is true of every 
part of the Turkish Empire. And yet Mr. 
Finn, while fully alive to all the evils of 
Turkish rule, is not inclined to deny it some 
merit, especially having regard to the cha- 
racter of the varied peoples and the state of 
society with which it has to deal. He truly 
says :— 

“Much that seemed to us Europeans anomalous 
in the government of the country arose from in- 
veterate and traditional ideas peculiar to the East. 
° 6 Where the country is half a wilderness, 
the people set up in factions or religions adverse to 
each other, the government timid, and perjury 
common as daily food, a long process of prepara- 
tion had to be carried on before the system of 
European jurisprudence could be fully adapted to 
the country.” ' 
Especially applicable to the latest phase of 
the Kastern Question is the following :— 
“The Greeks, as all other Oriental Christians, 
stand in dread of Russian despotic rule. The 
government of the Sultan leaves them far greater 
liberty than they could ever hope for under the 
Czvr, and therefore Eastern Christians hailed with 
joy the reforms and liberties promised by the 
‘Turkish Government, which held out the hopes of 
something like just government, while at the same 
time preserving the independence and individual 
existence of which Eastern Churches have never 


been deprived, even in the worst times, by their 
Moslem rulers. 


“ Oriental Christians find fault with the admin- 
istration, far more than with the system, of Turkish 
government” (Vol. IL., p. 139). 

The fact is that Turkish officials, Christian 
and Moslem, from the highest to the lowest, 
civil as well as military, are always more or 
less incapable, and generally corrupt; it 





might, indeed, be said that the Moslem 
official is nearly always incapable, and often 
corrupt: the Christian nearly always cor- 
rupt, and often incapable. It seems enough 
to educate the Eastern, or to place him in 
authority, to turn his virtues into vices. 
Take the Turkish soldier, frugal, sober, 
brave, and enduring, and give him a com- 
mission, and he becomes too often a good- 
for-nothing phlegmatic drunkard; advance 
the half-educated semi-Huropeanised officer to 
the higher commands, and his abilities, if 
he has any and uses them, are devoted to his 
own aggrandisement. What Mr. Finn says 
about the Pashas of Jerusalem is typical of 
what existed everywhere in the Turkish 
Empire twenty years ago, and exists still :— 


“European visitors who for any object gained 
access through their Consulates to the Seraglio— 
t.e., the Pasha’s residence—never failed to be 
astonished at the beggarly meanness of that 
mansion and its attendants, as well as at the 
simplicity of the mode of conducting business 
there. . . . His Excellency himself was free from 
pomp and glorification, for why should he spend 
money on these? His officials were ragamuffins. 
The house was one hired for rent, extremely 
dilapidated, with its lower rooms employed as a 
prison for criminals, whose chains were often 
heard rattling, and from which region unwhole- 
some exhalations proceeded. The reception-room 
was poorly furnished, and under some of the 
Pashas paper bags were to be seen suspended on 
nails around the walls, each containing fiscal 
accounts or correspondence belonging to the place 
whose name was written upon it, but in a later 
period these were removed to another room, 
where the secretaries were engaged, seated cross- 
legged amid an admirable confusion of papers. . . 
As for Archives of the Pashalic, we had reason 
to believe that none were preserved in Jerusalem, 
each Pasha carrying off the papers referring to his 
own term of office ” (Vol. I., p. 161). 


The tenure, too, was generally a short one, 
and— 


“In the majority of instances it was notorious 
that these officials procured their appointments by 
bribery of those above them, and heavy fees to be 
paid. They, therefore, for the most part came to 
their new posts in a state of hungry impoverish- 
ment; and it became an object of first importance 
to them to make money as fast as possible out of 
the province during the brief term assigned them ; 
and this necessity repeats itself at every fresh 
appointment ” (Vol. I., p. 162). 


And what the Pasha had to do ona large 
scale all the dependents whom he brought 
with him did on a smaller one. 

We are afraid that most readers will 
weary of Mr. Finn’s minute descriptions of 
the ever-recurring disputes between the 
various village chiefs and clans in Palestine, 
and will fail to recognise the interest or im- 
portance assigned by him to the petty fends 
of Hhaj Mustafa Abu Gosh, "Othman el 
Lehham, and ’Abderrahmin Amer, and the 
*Abdu’l Hadi and Tokan families. Such 
quarrels are, and always have been, of 
constant occurrence in Palestine since the 
days of the Canaanites, the Hittites, the 
Hivites, &c., whose lineal descendants the 
peasantry of Palestine, as M. Clermont- 
Ganneau has shown, undoubtedly are. And 
such quarrels will continue so long as the 
Turkish Government, essentially a weak one, 
instead of putting down both sides with a 
strong hand, practically encourages them to 
quarrel, so that they may weaken one 








another, and save it the trouble of keeping 
them in order. It acts, indeed, on the prin- 
ciple of the Arab proverb which, Mr. Finn 
tells us, is always quoted by the practised 
mufsed, or “sower of dissension ’— Cut 
down a tree by means of a branch from 
itself.” How destructive such a system is 
to the country may be imagined. Mr. Finn 
truly says :— ‘ 
“The grain produce of Palestine is still enormous, 
and the waste of it yearly by the plunder of wild 
Arabs, by wilful fires between hostile factions, 
and by the mere rotting on the ground for want 
of good roads towards markets in which it might 
be disposed of, is deplorable to those who know 
the facts ” (Vol. I., pp. 436-7). 


The fertility of the soil is, indeed, un- 
doubted; the native peasantry — the fel- 
laheen—are frugal and industrious; and, as 
Lieut. Conder has well urged in his book 
Tent Work in Palestine, a strong and wise 
Government might soon bring about a dif- 
ferent state of things from that existing at 
resent. 

All the attempts to improve the condition 

of the country by colonisation have hitherto 
practically failed. Americans, Germans, 
and Jews have been equally unsuccessful, 
There are, of course, many Jews at Jeru- 
salem—indeed, they constitute more than a 
fourth of the entire population—and some of 
the most interesting parts of Mr. Finn’s book 
are devoted to an account of them; but all 
the efforts of their wealthy and benevolent 
co-religionists in Europe have been unable 
to induce them to work for a livelihood—at 
any rate, at agricultural pursuits. This is 
the result of the theory maintained by the 
Rabbis that, so long as the Holy Land is in 
a state of captivity, no Jew ought to follow 
any secular employment there, but should 
pass all his time in pious study and prayer 
on behalf of those of his nation in other 
lands, and be supported entirely by their 
alms. To what an extent this feeling is 
carried may be gathered from the account 
given in chapter xx. of the visit of Sir 
Moses Montefiore to Jerusalem in 1855, 
when some of the fanatical Rabbis opposed 
his plans for trying to better the condition 
of the Jews, and “raved at the impiety of 
an Israelite wearing no beard or side-locks.” 
And, again, when Mr. Finn himself, urged 
on by the distress caused by the famine of 
1855, tried to start an “ Industrial Planta- 
tion” near Jerusalem for relieving the 
poverty of the Jews by giving them agri- 
cultural employment, and the effort had been 
responded to by many of them, who went 
willingly to work, and were to be met of an 
evening, “a ragged troop, very ragged but 
very happy, singing a chorus in Hebrew, 
‘We are labourers in the field of Abraham 
our father,’”’ the Rabbis posted men “ with 
whips at the Jaffa Gate to flog back all Jews 
proceeding with their tools to work in the 
plantation.””. The Rabbis, however, were 
not the only fanatics, for, 
“strange to say, some of the missionaries of the 
London Society were angered at the same time, 
because we refused leave for them to come upon 
the ground expressly for religious controversy, 
~~ during the working hours” (Vol. IL, 
p. 73). 


One fact strongly insisted upon in these 
volumes is the religious toleration enjoined 
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and observed by the Turkish Government. 
All those who lived under it were free to 
practise what religion they pleased, and it 
never interfered except to protect one 
Christian or Jewish community from the 
persecution of another, and to keep the 

eace between the rival Churches of the 
East and the West. This toleration may 
be, and no doubt is, the offspring of a con- 
tempt for, and a Gallio-like indifference to, 
the matters in dispute; but it answers the 
very useful purpose of maintaining a modus 
vivendi between the ignorant and fanatical 
devotees of rival sects, who hate one another 
far more cordially than they hate, or are 
hated by, the Moslem. “It was commonly 
said,” remarks Mr. Finn, “by those who 
lived in Palestine”—and it might be said 
with equal truth in any part of the Turkish 
Empire—“ that under the Turks there was 
liberty of religion, but that if Russia or 
the Pope ever came to have rule in Palestine 
there would be none.” 

Another point to which Mr. Finn very 
usefully draws attention, and his opinion is 
endorsed by Lady Strangford in her Preface, 
is the absurdity, and the worse than absur- 
dity, of judging of Mohammedanism by any 
one particular Moslem nation. Would a 
Scotch Presbyterian wish Christianity esti- 
mated by the creed and form of worship of 
a Spanish Roman Catholic, or an English 
Ritualist deem it fitly represented by the ex- 
travagances of a Negro revival-meeting ? 
The differences are produced by the varieties 
of national character, and these varieties are 
as marked among the nations professing 
Mohammedanism as among those professing 
Christianity. It is not by the form of reli- 
gious belief that national characteristics are 
influenced ; they, on the contrary, influence 
it, and must never be left out of any calcu- 
lation as to its action for good or evil. The 
English are not the only Christian nation 
with whom the natives of Palestine have 
had dealings, and yet it is the “ Kalam 
Ingleez” or ‘ Kilmet Ingleeziyeh ’’— the 
“Englishman’s word” or the “ English 
word ”—which is proverbial among them as 
denoting a strict adherence to truth and 
honesty. 

Apart from its merits as a contribution, 
within the limits we have mentioned, to the 
important question of the day, there is much 
in Mr, Finn’s book to interest those who 
have remained some time in Palestine, and 
become acquainted with the people and 
country: and if only the work of editing 
had been done by some less loving and more 
trenchant hands than those of his widow, 
the task of reading it through might have 
been an easier one. It is provoking among 
so much that is good to have to wade 
through such petty details as are contained, 
for example, in chapter iv., to find ex- 
planations repeated over and over again in 
instances too numerous to cite, and to come 
continually across sentences of which the 
phraseology is as pompous as the meaning 
is ‘obscure. That Mrs. Finn can write 
clearly and tersely herself is proved by many 
of the notes and observations which she has 
appended to different parts of the work. 

Frep. A. Eaton. 














The Bagford Ballads. Illustrating the last 
Years of the Stuarts. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. Joseph 
Woodfall Ebsworth. (Ballad Society.) 


To “Lovers of Old Ballads” this work is 
dedicated. They will find in it delightful 
entertainment, under the guidance of one to 
whom the mighty maze of collections is not 
without a plan—who can track a tune or a 
first line to the very midst of the Pepysian. 
The fashions and the follies of the bygone 
time revive as we linger in leisurely enjoy- 
ment over these rough lines with the rude 
cuts a-top, and listen to the “lyrics that 
tickled Old Rowley,” or to ballads made 
against Papist plotters by Protestant zealots. 
The cheerful fire within and the roaring 
wind without bear fitting burden. ‘“‘ Touches 
of true humour, true pathos, are not rare,” 
says the editor, and the observation is doubt- 
less more applicable to other portions of the 
work than the first and the last—the only 
ones I have seen. 

The General Introduction on Ballads and 
Ballad-Singers is, indeed, ‘‘a very excel- 
lent piece of work,” and no one who can 
find real enjoyment in “auld knicknackets ” 
will continue the quotation. We are trans- 
ported into an enchanted world, wherein the 
search for old ballads is all that man need 
care or live for. As we close the Preface, 
we awaken from our dream, but recall its 
illusion by poring over the succeeding pages. 
Onur fare is served with dainty luxury. The 
engraver’s skill has self-denyingly repro- 
duced the clumsy rough outlines of kings 
and beggars, worthies and unworthies, do- 
mestic scenes and Maypole dances, which 
adorned these fugitive pieces. The happy 
epigraphs, and mottoes, and headlines pur- 
sue us with quaint surprises even to the Hnd 
of All the Contents—which serves as title to 
a woodcut of a matrimonial squabble. The 
very indexes are pleasant reading. The 
editor’s verses have all the old spirit, and 
some of the old elegance. His “ Pegasus 
trots like a shoe’d ’oss,” as he says, but 
sometimes ambles, rollicking, into obscurity, 
or breaks into the false gallops of mere dog- 
grel. The Prelude gracefully sums up the 
subjects of the collection: e.g. :— 

* Come, buy my ballads, Bagford Ballads, buy ! 
Lovers who willow wore, and maids betray’d 
Herein could find congenial sympathy, 

Albeit the rhymester ply’d a sorry trade. 

Tear-drops have fallen on these withered leaves ; 

Roysters have sung blithe staves from others here ; 

Who will, may choose the Hanging-verse of 

Thieves : 

Who will, the storm-song of brave Marinere.” 

The interest of the concluding part is poli- 
tical mainly, and its ballads are real historical 
documents, though the very rough-and- 
ready raciness which gives them their special 
charm forbids us to regard them as the ex- 
pression of any deliberate well-informed 
opinion. They are voices from the crowd, 
gazing at outdoor shows and pageants, and 
guessing (shrewdly, too, sometimes) at what 
is “done i’ the Capitol.” Inspired by pas- 
sionate party zeal, their only purpose was 
hard hitting. “If a missile looked foul 
enough to make an ugly mark it was flung 
vigorously.” Their evil communication has 
corrupted the editor, whose good-nature (to 





say nothing of his fairness) “ suffers under.| ferocious joy over the slaughter and humili- 


probation.” He begins (when at a safe dis- 
tance from their allurements) calmly enough, 
He “is not the slavish apologist of either 
Charles,” but he “‘ cannot hold the Commons 
blameless.” Then, as he muses over these 
whitening ashes, “ bright sparks ’neath their 
embers yet burn.” The wonted fires leap 
up, and the new-kindled mass of prejudice 
gets fairly aflame, till the editor blazes up 
too. Whigs crackle in the furnace-heat. 
“ Hey boys up go we * has a new applica- 
tion. Burnet’s reputation whirls aloft like 
the tinder of his own hangman-fired sermon. 
Lord. William Russell’s posthumous fame is 
declared to be lighter than vanity, but yet 
cheaply purchased, considering the value of 
the head he gave for it. Royal stretches of 
prerogative and sharp practices are extenu- 
ated as mere reprisals; courtly outrage is 
even (in the case of Sir John Coventry) 
justified as punishment. At last the editor 
avows his high esteem for Charles II. as 
king and man, “ due allowance made for all 
his faults,” and proclaims the Parliament to 
have been a “pretentious scarecrow,” “a 
huge imposture,” and a “ hideous mockery.” 
Not even domestic virtues are to be conceded 
to the Puritans. Cromwell is blamed be- 
cause somebody labelled his wife’s portrait a 
“Protectress and a drudge;”’ and Milton 
because he did not praise his earlier help- 
mates at all, or not till after death. This is 
hard measure, for on the very same page it 
is written of women :— 

“ After thirty not one in a thousand is worth a 
bunch of stale radishes. They continue to be 
frivolous when they have ceased to be attractive ; 
and they resemble earwigs in being generally dis- 
agreeable everywhere, but especially when they 
attach themselves to one’s person.” 

Several projected works of the editor are 
mentioned in this volume, chiefly an Ebs- 
worthian Oatalogue (far advanced) of ever 
known ballad published before 1801, the 
Civil War Ballads, and a Stuart Anthology. 
The second will doubtless bring many re- 
cruits to the Ballad Society, and the last 
will meet a wider welcome. The pleasurable 
anticipation would be greater but for one 
drawback. Mr. Ebsworth hates but too well, 
if not always wisely. A list of his aver- 
sions, collected from this last volume alone, 
would not be a short one. It would include 
Whigs and Dissenters in general (Sidney 
and Penn excepted); William III. (to whom 
Caliban is preferred) ; George I. and George 
II., as “ grossly licentious in their amours ;” 
and the county of Essex. That he is a 
thorough-going Tory rather enhances than 
detracts from the effect of his strictures. 
They often harmonise well with the virulent 
Billingsgate of the ballads. But with the 
modern instances it is different. It is a pity 
that he should be so violent an Abhorrer 
of his own time. Here his knowledge 
seems as defective as his sympathy. We 
have denunciations of School Board members 
generally, as thieves who prohibit the Church 
Catechism because they have thriven b 
picking and stealing ; of the, London Board, 
as dull and quarrelsome ; of modern judges 
and juries ; of the comic papers (one would 
have thought them the right heirs of the 
ballad) ; and of mysterious classes of per- 
sons, such as “those who exult with a 
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ation of Turkey,” or those conceited anti- 
Stuartists who, among other peculiarities, 
‘were never fairly hatched, but came into 
the world without their fur or feathers.” 
These are “very bitter words,” as Dame 
Quickly says, and with Francis we ask, 
“OQ Lord! Sir, who do you mean?” But 
there is no ambiguity in the references to 
Fleays who are not lobsters, to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr. Jenkins, or the “unhallowed 
Temple of Exeter.” The last-named and 
Bishop Fraser are declared “sorely to need 
somebody’s prayers.” 

A reader may feel that his pleasure is 
marred very unprofitably by the intrusion 
of these incongruous topics, and may say so 
—unless he be a writer as well. In that 
ease, the “ Recluse Vicar” has said that he 
“wears not a coward sword.” Yet to fall 
by the death-doing weapon of Sir Hugh 
Evans may be even too good a fate for 
grumbling and “ finical small critics.” For 
them is reserved a special pillory or whip- 
ping-post at the tail of a chapter. There 
they stand, with “ Mawworm, Tartuffe, 
Splaymouth, Aristarchus Academicus, Mal- 
volio, and Smellfungus,” over a neatly- 
abusive quotation from Mr. Browning’s 
Pacchiarotto, wherein they are written 
down as fools, mules, and asses. So true is 
Mr. Ebsworth’s remark that “we are not 
all meek and forbearing in 1878.” 

R. C. Browne. 








Ficld-Marshal Count Moltke’s Letters from 
Russia. Translated by Robina Napier. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


LLIrERATURE can show no portraits more life- 
like than those which great generals have 
unconsciously drawn of themselves. Such 
revelations of intimate personality as are 
made in the correspondence of Catinat and 
Turenne, of Wellington and Bliicher, these 
letters do not contain ; but they indicate the 
mobility and accuracy of a mind suited alike 
for broad speculations and minute enquiry, 
which with equal certainty and complacency 
revolves the plans that upset and make em- 
pires, or fixes the place of the “last button” 
of the last recruit. As on the battlefield, 
so at the ball or banquet, the victor of 
Sedan and Sadowa is the restless embodi- 
ment of the principle toujours en vedette. 
From casemates and thermometers to 
jewellery and landscape gardening; from 
Bosio to Rurik ; from the. Greek Iconosta- 
sis to Cerito truffled cutlets and Chateau 
Lafitte ; from the conventual elements in 
the Russian historical evolution to the 
colour of one Grand Duchess’s hair and the 
stuff and trimmings of another’s gown— 
nothing eludes a curiosity which seems 
never fully gratified unless intellectual ap- 
preciations are completed, as far as possible, 
by a knowledge of the apposite weights, 
measurements, and prices. A rigorous Con- 
servative and Royalist would by nature be 
piously inclined towards the Russian rela- 
tives of the house of Hohenzollern; and 
the chief of the staff of a Prussian 
corps would be under special obligations 
to emphatic remembrance of the first ad- 
verb of his family motto, “caute et candide.”’ 
As was inevitable, what the author says of 
royal and official people, of palatial and mili- 


tary functions is systematically euphemistic, 
and gossip is altogether excluded. Without 
ascribing to these letters the classical value 
of gems like those of Mdme. de Sévigné or 
the late M. Doudan, or putting them beside 
Count Moltke’s own youthful book on Tur- 
key, we may say that they have an ele- 
gance, brilliancy and brio rarely found in 
German correspondence. The descriptions 
of fétes and scenery, and in particular of 
buildings, are vivid, abounding in Dantesque 
realities of detail, and showing a very un- 
Homeric sense of colour. They have, 
besides, the admixtures of the trivial with 
the important, the transitions from grave to 
gay, of the true epistolary style. Sudden 
changes of key are natural when the subject 
is Russia, which, as the author observes, 
is the country of strong contrasts and 
differences. There are cities in wastes and 
swamps; railways touching no towns but 
their termini; parks and fancy gardens bor- 
dering on wild prairies: churches with spires 
and cupolas plated with gold, palaces adorned 
with lapis lazuli and malachite and hung with 
Correggios and Titians, standing in streets 
with break-neck pavements, and jostling 
wooden huts with smoked pictures of saints. 
Then, strangest antagonism of all, the tschorni 
narod, or ‘black race” of 60,000,000 
bearded, sheep-skinned, ignorant, super- 
stitious peasants, stand side by side with 
half a million of luxurious Frenchified 
officers, and officials in uniforms and stars, 
who seem to belong to a different nation 
from the Isvoschik who drives your sledge 
and the Mujik who lights yourstove. Our 
domestic detractors who think England is 
the land of social gulfs will be surprised to 
hear the name of the country which has 
struck the distinguished observer as offering 
the type of civilisation the most opposed to 
this. ‘‘In England all classes look much 
the same outwardly, and the peasants even 
wear no different costume, so that a gene- 
ral culture spreads through all classes, 
which compensates for the intellectual 
differences.” The problem is still as un- 
solved as it was when Count Moltke wrote, 
whether Russia will be civilised by the 
foreign-veneer method of Peter and 
Catharine, or by an internal and national 
development. Alluding to the Philoslav 
sentiment, he says :—“ The reaction against 
the direction which has been followed for 
the last fifty years has always existed, and 
is concentrated in Moscow. It was. dis- 
played in the war which has just ended, and 
has not been successful.” The hydra’s 


years ago, but others more dangerous and 
more influential have sprouted in their place. 
It remains to be seen whether the Czars can 
bend to the new power, and, quitting the 
road taken by Peter and Catharine, “ en- 
deavour to cultivate this docile and tract- 
able people themselves from within,” with- 
out becoming the mere representatives in 
modern Europe of Attila and Zingis Khan. 
The foundation of St. Petersburg inspires 
the writer with some interesting and elo- 
quent speculations, which have been quoted 
with ‘applause by the Moscow press. Peter 
the Great, says the Field- Marshal, 

“might have chosen the Black Sea or Baltic to 
bring him into connexion with the civilised world ; 





‘but whichever it might be it had first to be 


heads may have been lopped off twenty: 





conquered. It is said that he had originally in- 
tended to found his new capital on the Black Sea, 
and had even fixed on its site; but the one coast 
is not much further from the centre of the king- 
dom than the other. What if he had built his 
Petersburg on the splendid harbour of Sebastopol, 
never to be blockaded by a winter's ice,.... 
where the fleet, instead of being frozen-up for 
seven months of the year, might keep up com- 
munication with the loveliest lands of Europe 
more easily than from the Gulf of Finland? What 
a city it would have been if its wide streets had 
stretched down to Balaclava, and the Winter 
Palace had looked on the deep-blue mirror of the 
Euxine; if the Isaac’s Church had stood on the 
heights of Malakoff; if Alushta and Orianda had 
been the Peterhof and Gatschina of the Imperial 
family !” 

We do not believe that Peter actually enter- 
tained the idea attributed to him, which 
might have reminded the Field-Marshal of 
Alexander’s alleged project for carrying the 
capital of his Greco-Persian Empire to Baby- 
lon. Pursuing such speculations, we may sup- 
pose that, with the capital in the Crimea, the 
amenities of Cossack nautical and military 
“ communication” would soon have been ex- 
tended to the Bosphorus and Dardanelles with 
a concentrated vigour impossible while the 
Czar’s strength was partly consumed in 
effecting and maintaining Baltic conquests. 
There would now have been neither a 
Turkish nor a Central Asian problem to 
perplex us. The proximity of the capital 
to the Caspian latitudes would inevitably 
have impelled Russia upon Persia with 
annihilating force, and we may be sure that 
Peter’s transactions with the Khanates on 
the Sea of Aral; far from terminating as they 
did in the transfer of the skin of the unfor- 
tunate invading general, Bekovitch, to a 
Khivan drum, would have led to a Russian 
advance to the Hindoo Koosh. It may be 
objected that Peter was too wise to expect 
to extract honey from such wasps’ nests— 
to fail to see that, with the Oxus turned 
into the Caspian (either morally, or mate- 


‘rially, according to the old Turkoman sug- 


gestion for restoring the river to its ancient 
bed), Russia would have tended to become 
Parthian instead of European. His choice 
of the Gulf of Finland for the place of his 
capital corresponded with his cosmopolitan 
wishes and ideas. It arose from his desire to 
bring Russia into that contact with Europe 
from which she had been shut off by her 
adoption of the religion of Constantinople in- 
stead of that of Rome, and by the perpetual 
blockade of her western frontiers by Swedish, 
Lithuanian, Polish, and other enemies. 

Onr author has some excellent remarks on 
the Byzantine sources of Russian civilisa- 
tion, and on the influence of the convents as 
homes of freedom, culture, and national 
feeling during the long nights of Tartar and 
Polish oppression. The critic would be in- 
genious who could discover resemblances in 
the writings of Marlborough and Bossuet, 
but the similarity between passages of these 
letters and the corresponding language of an 
eminent English divine is obvious enough. 
Letters must be more sketchy than lectures, 
but the following extract, for instance, has a 
remarkable likeness, in manner and ideas, 
to some of the reflections of a great historical 
theologian on the same subject :— 

“This red-and-white striped fortress, from which 
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the light streamed through high windows out into 
the dark woods, seemed like a scene in a fairy tale 
of the ‘ Thousand and One Nights.’ Here all con- 
vents and palaces are fortified. They were the 
only tenable spots when the Yellow Hordes, with 
twenty or thirty thousand horses, rushed through 
this flat country and devastated it completely. 
Long after their yoke was broken, the Tartars of 
the Kchanate of the Crimea were still a formidable 
enemy. There used to be watchmen constantly 
on the highest battlements of the Kremlin, look- 
ing over the great ‘plain stretching away to the 
south..... The Christianity, the learning, and 
the civilisation of the Russian people, all took 
refuge in the convents, and it was from the con- 
vents that deliverance from the yoke of the Mon- 
golians and Poles came at last.” 

The picture is instructive as illustrating 
the present mania for antedating the ambi- 
tious programme of Catharine the Great. 
How could the infant Slav nation, while yet 
in its Heptarchy, and afterwards while tribu- 
tary now to the Golden Horde now to Poland, 
be hatching grand schemes of Byzantine or 
Turkish conquest? The historical fact is 
that, even after the Czars began to feel their 
strength, it was long before they were ready, 
like Othello, to “ agnize a natural and prompt 
alacrity ’’ for undertaking “these present 
wars against the Ottomites ;”’ and that up 
to the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
they ignored all suggestions from Venice, 
Vienna,and Rome for Muscovite co-operation 
in wars like “‘the Holy League,” and other 
Christian enterprises against the Porte. 

This book is elegantly turned out, and 
fairly well rendered into English. The 
translator or translators (some kind of 
dualism may perhaps be detected) have 
been generally successful in finding equiva- 
ients for Russian proper names. Ignorance 
of “the original Greek’? may have pre- 
vented them from recognising in the myste- 
rious land “ Grussia” the familiar Georgia. 
They have also stumbled at “ Tschernam- 
orskischen’’ Cossacks: this word is a mere 
German transliteration, with the usual 
German ending, of the Russian proper ad- 
jective signifying “of the Black Sea.” The 
biographical introductory sketch seems ultra- 
reverential in tone, and the facts are here 
and there open to correction. We read, for 
instance, of the battle of Gravelotte, that 
“the Pomeranians having come up at the 
right time, as arranged by Moltke, the 
French were defeated and driven into Metz.” 
The remark shows an entire misconception 
of the essentials of the battle. Only at St. 
Privat, on the German left, were the French 
“‘ defeated ;’’ on the side of the Pomeranian 
attacks they held their ground all day, and 
did not retire till night or next morning, 
when they fell back in consequence of their 
extreme right having been curled up by 
Canrobert’s disaster at St. Privat. 

G. SrracHey. 








M. Pavt Batartiarn’s latest, and not least in- 
teresting, contribution about gipsies, having for its 
subject Les Zlotars, dits aussi Dzvonkars, tsiganes 
Fondeurs en bronze et en latton, dans la Galicie 
orientale et la Bukovine, may be obtained in a 
separate form from M. Leroux, 23 Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris, The original article forms part of Mémoires 
de la Société Anthropologique de Paris (Vol. i., 
Second Series), and merits the attention of all who 
meddle, like Mr. Borrow, with “the affairs of 
Fgypt.” 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Return of the Native. By Thomas 


Hardy. In Three Volumes. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Strathrowan: a Tale of Modern Ife. By 
M. H. In Three Volumes. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Down by the Drawle. By Major A. F. P. 
Harcourt. In Two Volumes. (Allen & 
Co.) 


Among the Welsh Hills. By M. C. Halifax. 
In One Volume. (Groombridge & Sons.) 

Pandora’s Box. By Frederick Talbot. In 
One Volume. (Remington & Co.) 


In Mr. Hardy’s work there is a certain 
Hugoesque quality of insincerity; but 
there is withal so much to admire and 
be grateful for that it takes high rank 
among the good romantic work of the 
generation, and perhaps this quality of in- 
sincerity itself is rather apparent than real. 
Mr. Hardy is so much in earnest in all he 
does that, even when he is most artificial, he 
is not without his motive, and has in his 
own consciousness of well-doing and well- 
meaning a complete answer to any such 
charge that may be brought against him. 
For this reason one feels a great deal of 
deference in rendering account of him. His 
work may be, to an outsider, neither wholly 
satisfactory nor wholly right; but it has 
so much in it of intention and of execu- 
tion that the outsider, compelled to strike 
a balance of opinion, finds that balance im- 
mensely in his author’s favour. Mr. Hardy 
has such a right and masterful faculty of 
analysis; he perceives and apprehends his 
characters so completely ; he has such a strong 
poetic and dramatic feeling for scenery ; such 
a clear and vivid habit of description; he 
phrases so adequately and so lucidly, that, 
carried away by the consideration of these 
qualities, one fails to remember that his 
dialogue is only here and there dramatic in 
the highest sense; that there is much of 
what looks like affectation in his work ; that 
his sympathy with his personages is rather 
intellectual than emotional; that he rarely 
makes you laugh and never makes you cry, 
and that his books are valuable and interest- 
ing rather as the outcome of a certain mind 
than as pictures of society or studies in 
human nature; that his tragedy is arbitrary 
and accidental rather than heroic and in- 
evitable ; and that, rare artist as he is, there 
is something wanting in his personality, and 
he is not quite a great man. In! The Return 
uf the Native—which, it may be said in pass- 
ing, is not by any means so good a book as 
A Pair of Blue Eyes—these defects and these 
merits are exampled pretty strongly, and the 
general impression it produces is the one I 
have tried to set down. The story is a sad 
one ; but the sadness is unnecessary and un- 
called for. A chapter of accidents makes 
the hero seem to cast off his mother, who 
thereupon dies ; a second chapter of accidents 
sends the heroine to death by drowning. And 
the hero, burdened with a double remorse, 
is left to live on, and to take what is sub- 
stantially the place in the world that he had 
desired ere destruction came upon him. 
It is all very mournful, and very cruel, and 
very French; and to those who have the 
weakness of liking to be pleasantly in- 


a 





terested in a book it is also very disagree- 
able. Perhaps, too, it is false art; but of 
that, believing Mr. Hardy to have a very 
complete theory about his books, I will not 
speak. To me, however, nearly all that is 
best in the novel is analytic and descriptive. 
I know of nothing in later English so 
striking and on the whole so sound as thé 
several pictures of Egdon Heath, or the in- 
troductory analysis of the character of 
Kustacia Vega. Inthese Mr. Hardy is seen 
at his best and strongest. Acate, prescient, 
imaginative, insatiably observant, and at 
the same time so rigidly and so finely 
artistic that there is scarce a}ont in the 
whole that can be fairly questioned, he seems 
to me to paint the woman and the place as 
no other living writer could have done. 
Whether he makes the best use of them 
afterwards need not be here discussed. 
Nearly all the characters are, it should be 
added, of value and of interest; Mrs. Yeo- 
bright, I think, being particularly to be 
commended. But so far as its dramatics 
are concerned The Return of the Native ap- 
pears to be rather well meant than happily 
done. Such a speech as this, for instance, 
is admirable: ‘“ ‘ Well, then I spoke to her 
in my well-known merry way, and she said, 
“*O that what’s shaped so venerable should 
talk like a fool!”—that’s what she said to 
me. I don’t care for her, be jowned if I do, 
and sol told her. ‘Be jowned if I care 
for ’ee,” I said. I had her there—hey?’” 
So, too, is this other, a page or two further 
on:—‘‘T han’t been [to church] these 
three years,’ said Humphrey, ‘for I’m so 
dead sleepy of a Sunday ; and ’tis so terrible 
fur to get there; and when you do get there 
*tis such a mortal poor chance that you'll be 
chose for up above, when so many baint, that 
I bide at home and don’t go atall.’” And 
there are things as good as these of frequent 
occurrence ; but they do not constitute the 
body of what may be called the comic dia- 
logue, and the impression that it produces 
is, as a consequence, unsatisfactory. To 
turn to the tragic part is, I think, to have 
yet more room for sorrow; in one scene— 
the scene where Clym is informed of the 
way of his mother’s death—Mr. Hardy 
rises to the situation, and does nobly; but 
elsewhere he is only excessively clever, and 
earnest, and disappointing. ut, in spite of 
these shortcomings, the novel is so clever 
and so strong that it excites both interest 
and admiration, and takes a first place among 
the novels of the season. Mr. Hardy has, I 


ought to note, been at the pains of making - 


a map of his locality, which should be con- 
sulted attentively, as it is of considerable 
use. 

In Strathrowan there is not much besides 
a gathering of highly aristocratic names. 
These, however, are so noble in themselves 
and so replete with the associations of soft 
society as to be of great comfort to the 
modest reader. ‘ Lord” and ‘ Lady Bram- 
stone” are very good; and there is some 
merit in ‘Sir Frederick” and “ Lady 
M‘Alister.” But “General Clifford” is 
rarely heroic, and in ‘Helen Clifford ” 
there seems to me a whole romance; while 
of such a lofty style as that set forth 
in “‘ Lord Inveran” and “ Lord Glenmore ”’ 
it is difficult to speak with too much 
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warmth or too much respect. If the per- 
sonages, indeed, were worthy of their names, 
Strathrowan would be beyond criticism. As 
it is, however, they are quite unable to sup- 
port such majesty as that embodied in their 
appellations, being, indeed, as flat and feeble 
a set of shadows as ever peopled the hollow 
vastiness of a three-volume novel. Their 
sayings and doings are neither interesting 
in themselves nor the cause of interest in 
others ; and but for the delight afforded by 
their names this record of their lives would 
be completely unreadable. As the leaves 
are turned, however, the pleased eye falls 
naturally on “ Lord Glenmore,”’ or “‘ General 
Lauder,” or “Captain Clifford;’’ and the 
grateful mind, soothed by these high-bred 
and gentle-blooded Mesopotamiacs, is cheery 
and tranquil till the end. 

Down by the Drawle is an inoffensive and 
good-tempered story, and may be read with 
some kindness if with but little interest. 
The peculiar testamentary arrangements on 
which the intrigue is made to turn are not 
over-new; the point at issue is not very 
striking; and the characters who take part 
in the catastrophe—which is only a wedding 
breakfast of the orthodox type, with gay 
orations and flirtations of promise—are 
neither particularly strong nor especially en- 
gaging. But Major Harcourt, who seems 
to have an imposing habit of repartee, writes 
with such a thorough sense of enjoyment in 
his work, and parades his humours with so 
much of innocent satisfaction, that his novel, 
though in the main weakly, will, if attacked 
in proper spirit, be found quite pleasant. 
His knowledge of the military mind, more- 
over, is both deep and varied; and the 
soldiers he sketches in are well felt and ap- 
prehended, if a little faulty in execution ; 
one of them, indeed—the sporting colonel— 
being so good as almost to make us want to 
see more of him. There isa great deal of 
the smaller type of wit in Down by the Drawle, 
but to be set against this there is a fine 
healthiness of tone, and a morality of domes- 
ticity not often met with in latter-day fiction, 
particularly in that section of it which deals 
with soldiers and their womankind, and is, 
by the novel-reading world at least, accepted 
as adequate and right. 

Of Among the Welsh Hills there is some- 
thing to be said. It has some merits—a 
very dramatic prologue, a fair story, and 
certain touches of nature here and there— 
and may be read with more. pleasure than is 
usually awakened by the average novel. 
The hero, Guy Meredith, rejoices, it is true, 
in a moustache that is described as “ rather 
a handsome appendage of its kind;”’ and 
hero and heroine, between whom there is 
engaged that battle of the generosities 
at which the novel-reader is so often in- 
vited to assist, are of themselves not highly 
commendable. Butin the scene where the 
inevitable declaration of sympathy is con- 
trived, there is a real note of sex; and the 
position they are made to occupy with re- 
gard to each other is contrived with un- 
wonted ingenuity, and maintained with 
great spirit. And as the rest of the charac- 
ters are quite equal to the run of their kind, 
and are, to a certain extent and from a cer- 
tain point of view, quite fit to meet the 
emergencies forced on them by their au- 





thoress, Among the Welsh Hills, which is 
written simply and intelligently, cannot by 
any means be said to be a dull book. Look- 
ing back on it, indeed, and with all cold- 
ness, one is tempted to wish, and earnestly, 
that at least half the novels sent out year by 
year upon the world were as good and as 
amusing. 

Mr. Talbot’s version of the myth of 
Pandora is interesting and quite readable ; 
but it is also flimsy, and might easily have 
been better. I do not purpose to tell the 
story, which seems to me sufficiently in- 
genious; but I cannot help thinking that 
the part played in it by Mrs. Joyce and the 
letter is awkwardly contrived and awkwardly 
executed. This is all that need be said in 
the book’s dispraise ; and it is so slight that 
but little can be added in its acclaim. It 
seems, however, to be a work of promise, 
being neatly written and, with all its essen- 
tial insignificance, presenting its personages 
with such freshness and spirit as to make 
one augur not unpleasantly of the author’s 
future. W. E. Hen ey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


WE have received Two Essays on the Law of 
Primogeniture, by C. 8. Kenny, Fellow and Law 
Lecturer of Downing College, and P. M. Lawrence, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
(Cambridge: Hall and Son; London: Reeves and 
Turner). Primogeniture may be discussed as an 
historical, a purely economic, or a political ques- 
tion : that is to say, in reference to the origin and 
growth of the institution, to its effects on agri- 
culture and wealth, and to its general policy, 
especially in connexion with a constitution with 
an hereditary peerage. It is discussed in all these 
aspects in these two very learned and interesting 
essays; and both very properly treat of the law 
of entail, although the law is in that case simply 
permissive in respect of the primogeniture estab- 
lished by family settlements. Both essays bristle 
with historical points and difficulties, and both 
display remarkable boldness in disposing of them. 
Mr. Kenny seems to us successful in his correction 
of the common notion that primogeniture applies 
only to the principal fief at the period to which 
the so-called Laws of Henry I. relate. But he 
gives no real evidence in support of his peremptory 
assertion that at the date of the Domesday survey 
the villani of Kent held a very different position 
from that of the villant in other counties. The 
language of Mr. Elton’s T'enwres of Kent, to which 
Mr. Kenny refers, certainly does not bear out the 
statement that the Kent villani held alodially at 
the time of the great survey, or even that their 
position was superior then to that of the villani 
of other shires. Mr. Lawrence with like courage 
disposes of the clause of the Twelve Tables respect- 
ing the testamentary power, by a conjectural 
addition of words signifying in the absence of 
children. The adjudicators of the Yorke Prize, 
the foundation of which led to the composition of 
these essays, have found them of equal merit, and 
we will not pronounce a contrary opinion, though 
we can speak with more confidence as to the ab- 
solute merits of both. Both well deserve the 
careful attention of students of both legal history 
and politics. 


In the Wilderness, By Charles Dudley Warner. 
(Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Co. ; London: 
Triibner.) The popularity of the short stories 
collected under this heading is evidenced by the 
fact that we have received a second copy published 
- Messrs. Sampson Low in their “ Rose Library.” 

he author may be distinguished from the class of 
transatlantic humourists to which on the whole 
he belongs—first, by his greater command of 





literary style, and, secondly, by his profound ap- 
preciation of the effect of nature upon man. The 
wilderness where the scene of most of his stories 
is laid is the Adirondack Hills, which, though 
they lie within the State of New York, seem to 
have preserved the aspects of primaeval forest life 
made familiar to us all by Fenimore Cooper. It is 
here that the American passion for “ camping out” 
during the summer months has found a most con- 
genial field. Indeed, this curious custom, by which 
the height of civilisation voluntarily submits to 
the discomforts of gipsy-life, supplies the keynote 
of contrast that runs through this little book. The 
whole is marked by a healthy freshness of imagin- 
ation, peculiarly pleasant to a jaded critic. It is, 
however, to be regretted that Mr. Warner's sense 
of the ludicrous is a faculty which he cannot 
always keep within due bounds. “The Fight 
with a Trout” seems to us very exaggerated fool- 
ing, and “ How Spring came in New England” 
occasionally verges upon vulgarity. This fault, 
however, is more than redeemed by the perfectly- 
sustained pathos that penetrates the entire de- 
scription of a deer-hunt, and by the admirable 
character-sketch of “ Old Phelps.” It was a bold 
attempt to draw a modern “ Natty Bumpo,” and 
we can give no higher praise to Mr. Warner than 
that he has not failed. 


Tue Waverley Dictionary, by May Rogers 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs and Co.; London: Triib- 
ner), is a compilation of the same kind and nearly 
on the same lines as the Dickens Dictionary, by 
Messrs. Pierce and Wheeler, to which we drew 
attention some time back; and differs from that 
work chiefly by not inserting long illustrative ex- 
tracts as samples of style, over and above the 
brief quotations which serve to explain the charac- 
ters. The arrangement is as follows :—A list of the 
Waverley Novels in the order of their publication ; 
then each novel taken separately, but not quite in 
this order, seeing, for instance, that Count Robert 
of Faris, which was not published till 1831, is 

laced before Rob Roy, issued in 1818, A very 
brief Argument, not giving any clue to the plot, 
and thus practically superfluous, heads each sec- 
tion, and is succeeded by an alphabetical list of 
the characters, with a few lines of any descriptive 
matter by Scott which happens to occur; after 
which comes a synopsis, or abridged table of con- 
tents, of each chapter; while at the close of the 
volume is an alphabetical index of the whole body 


.of the dramatum personae, each referred to its pro- 


per novel and page in the book. We have 
noticed various trifling errors, both of matter and 
type—such as the definition of Alexius Comnenus 
as “Emperor of Greece,” and the iterated mis- 
spelling, Cleisbotham—but nothing that practically 
detracts from the convenience of the volume as a 
book of reference. 


The Guards’ Cemeteries, St. Etienne, Bayonne. 
(Bemrose.) This little book is an attempt to 
keep alive the memory of those who fell with 
honour in South-Western France in the years. 
1813-14, It contains a brief résumé of the war 
from the passage of the Bidassoa to the Battle of 
Toulouse, and the sortie of Bayonne; with the 
reports of both French and English generals, and 
the narratives of both French and English histo- 
rians on the latter event. It also gives an account 
of what has been recently done for the restoration. 
of the Guards’ Cemeteries near Bayonne, with 
engravings and map, and closes with a list of all 
the officers and men who fell during the campaign. 


History of the Corporation of Birmingham. 
By John Thackray Bunce. Vol. I. (Birming- 
ham: Cornish Brothers. Published for the Cor- 
poration.) It is evident that Birmingham takes 
a special pride in publishing the not very attrac- 
tive records of its daily life. Last year we 
noticed (AcaDEMY, September 29) the second 
volume of Mr. Langford’s Modern Birmingham 
and its Institutions. To us that book seemed a 


sufficient chronicle of the petty details that make 
up the annals of a provincial town, but the Town 
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Council have thought it necessary to have an 
official history of their own. With this object 
they have given a commission to Mr. Bunce, of 
whom we can say nothing more than that he has 
executed the order with strict attention to the 
spirit in which it was given, and the character of 
his employers. He has produced an elaborate 
political pamphlet, chiefly compiled from the files 
of the Birmingham Journal, which we take to be 
the daily organ of the “Six Hundred.” It is 
necessary to read the tedious tale of partisan 
strife in the midst of which the Corporation first 
saw the light, in order to realise the causes of that 
intensity of party spirit and that parochialism writ 
large which characterise the Birmingham of to- 
day. To the historical student of the growth of 
English municipal life this book has little value. 
The inhabitants of Birmingham who belong to 
the unrepresented minority have some ground for 
complaint that public money, or at least public 
authority, has been given for the preparation of 
a work that can only tend to awaken half-forgotten 
animosities. 


Cookery for the Artisan and Others. By Marian 
Smithard. (Chapman and Hall.) This little 
treatise on cooking is one of the most useful books 
of its kind, and will be found of great value to 
the housekeeper anxious to combine economy with 
efficiency. Although it is principally intended 
for the artisan, it is suitable to the requirements 
of all classes. 


Life and Education of Laura Dewey Bridgman. 
By Mary Swift Lamson. (Triibner.) The famous 
deaf, dumb, and blind girl who is the subject of 
this memoir was born of humble parents in New 
Hampshire, in 1829. An attack of scarlet fever 
deprived her of both sight and hearing when she 
was only two years old, the sense of smell being 
greatly impaired at the same time. At the age 
of eight, she was admitted into the Massachusetts 
Asylum for the Blind, whose director, Dr. S. G. 
Howe, devoted himself to the task of reaching 
her mind through the only channel of communi- 
cation with the outer world which still lay open— 
the sense of touch. The success which crowned 
his efforts is well known, and has made Laura 
Bridgman’s name a household word in this country 
as well as in the United States. It is said to 
have been Dr. Howe's intention to prepare a full 
account of Laura’s education for the press ; but 
the accomplishment of this design was prevented 
by his death. Mrs. Lamson’s qualifications for 
the task she has undertaken are that she had 
special charge of Laura from her thirteenth to 
her sixteenth year, and has kept up an intimate 
acquaintance with her ever since, for a period of 
thirty-seven years. This alone would suffice to 
give a high degree of interest to anything she 
might have to tell; but the value of her book is 
greatly enhanced by its containing long extracts 
from diaries kept at the time for her own use, in 
which the pupil’s progress is noted day by day. 
No attempt is made to interpret the earlier mani- 
festations of Laura’s intelligence by the light of 
her subsequent development; the seemingly 
trifling occurrences of her daily life are recorded 
in simple and unpretending language; and there 
is a noteworthy x wore of crude generalisations 
and theories. Materials of a thoroughly trust- 
worthy and very important kind are thus stored 
up for the use of future students of psychology. 
The book is handsomely got up, and adorned with 
a facsimile of Laura’s handwriting as well asa 
most life-like heliotype portrait. 


The History of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany. By Captain G. A. Raikes. With Maps 
and Illustrations. (Bentley.) This book deserves 
a fuller notice than we can spare for it. The 
mysterious letters H.A.C., which may be occa- 
sionally noticed in the lists of volunteer marksmen, 
indicate the Honourable Artillery Company, a 
body of citizen soldiers which boasts to be the 
most ancient military corps in the world. Origi- 
nally incorporated in 1537, it has continued with 
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comparatively few changes down to the present 
time; and its life is thus coextensive with the reigns 
of seventeen English monarchs. In this volume 
Captain Raikes traces its early history down to 
the accession of George III., adding an interesting 
chapter on a branch Company in Boston, U.S., 
which, curiously enough, is more conservative of 
old traditions than the parent corps. Both in his 
methods of investigation and in the arrange- 
ment of his results, our author deserves high 
praise. He unites the enthusiasm of a military 
officer to the industry of a professional his- 
torian. For his materials he has gone direct to the 
original authorities, whether printed or in MS.; 
and his sources of information are elaborately 
quoted. He commences with a Preface, or rather 
Introduction, which, besides indicating the object 
of the work, gives an intelligible summary of its 
contents. The most important original docu- 
ments are printed at length in the Appendix; the 
illustrations are numerous and well-executed ; and 
the Index is both fuller and more accurate than 
those to be found in far more pretentious volumes. 
We are not sure whether the author's studies will 
appeal toa large public; but to some extent he 
will reap his own reward in the performance of 
such conscientious work, which may well serve as 
a model to all regimental chroniclers. 


A Memoir of Lieut.-General Sir Garnet J. 
Wolseley. By Charles Rathbone Low. In Two 
Volumes. (Bentley.) If judged by the standard of 
ook must be held to 
violate the self-evident maxim that the life of no 
man should be written while he is yet alive. To 
draw the full-length portrait of a character still 
in course of development, or to understand the 
real meaning of a career before it has been rounded 
by death, is as impossible as it is for a contem- 
ae to acquire the historical attitude. And yet 

(ir. Low has more to urge in his defence than 
might at first sight appear. The task that he has 
undertaken is not to compose a biography proper, 
but to narrate the public events that group them- 
selves round his central figure. He does not at- 
tempt to os beneath the surface, and show 
us how the man became what he is by the re- 
action of outward circumstance upon inward 
character ; his only object is to satisfy the popular 
demand for a chronicle of “ moving accidents by 
field and flood.” It may be admitted that the life 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley is worthy of narration 
from this point of view. The people have a right 
to learn the “record” of one whose name is con- 
tinually in their ears. To the great majority Sir 
Garnet is only known as a successful general. 
Even in military circles his reputation is mainl 
that of a staff officer who has written books. It 
is well to be reminded that the victor of Coomassie 
and the administrator of Cyprus first distinguished 
himself by heading a storming party in the second 
Burmese War, and afterwards laboriously did 
duty as a subaltern in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol, and as a company officer during the Mutiny, 
Within the limitations he has imposed upon him- 
self Mr. Low has done his work well, and his 
volumes deserve the popularity which they will 
doubtless obtain. He possesses the two qualifica- 
tions of special knowledge and enthusiastic appre< 
ciation of his subject ; while his pen is sufficiently 
practised to render his story smooth. The only 
comment we have to make is that he has gone out 
of his way to vent that professional spirit of dis- 
content which is, perhaps, excusable in an old 
officer of the Indian Navy. 

The Year-Book of Education for 1878. Edited 
by Henry Kiddle and Alexander J. Schem. (New 
York: Steiger; London: Sampson Low.) This 
is intended to form a supplement to the Cyclo- 
paedia of Education brought out by the same 
editors last year, and reviewed in the AcADEMY 
of November 2, 1877. Its object is to carry 
the statistics down to a later date, and also to 
supply some of the deficiencies in that work. The 
order is mainly alphabetical, but, unfortunately, 
arranged in such a manner as to render its infor- 








mation almost useless, No Englishman would 
ever think of looking for Chicago under “ Illinois,” 
or for Johns Hopkins University under “ Mary- 
land.” With similar perversity notices of 
various educationalists who have recently died 
are collected under the heading of “ Obituaries.” 
No doubt the difficulty of reference would be 
overcome by a student who had spent some hours 
in familiarising himself with the peculiar arrange- 
ment; but for ordinary purposes the objection is 
fatal. We regret to compelled to pass so 
severe a censure upon this book, for it is full of 
accurate and interesting facts upon all subjects 
connected with education, however remotely; 
and its editors have evidently expended much 
= upon their task. Special attention should 
e drawn to the articles on “ Hungary,” by Prof. 
L. Felméri, and on “Italy,” by Prof. Villari. 
We have noticed a few mistakes regarding 
English matters, but not so many as in the Cyclo- 
paedia, Prof, Bain, of Aberdeen, may have the 
advantage of reading his own obituary. 


Notes 7, a Tour in America, By H. Hussey 
Vivian, M.P. (Stanford.) This is a simple, unpre- 
tentious account of an autumn holiday, spent in 
doing what may now be called the “ Regular 
American Round ”—the Hudson River, Niagara, 
and then across the continent to California and 
back. The subject is well worn, but Mr. Husse 
Vivian contrives to trim and freshen it with muc 
new and useful information. The narrative was 
originally written in the form of letters to the 
Cambrian newspaper, ard matters bearing upon 
the mining industries of South Wales therefore 
naturally form a considerable element in the book. 
This gives it some weight and value, for the 
author has evidently an exceptionally complete 
acquaintance with mines and mining operations 
both in England and abroad, together with some 
knowledge of geology, and he is thus able to dis- 
cuss with authority the facts and statistics which 
he has gathered. These data are given in concise 
and intelligible form; the book is not over- 
weighted with them, while they are sufficient to 
enable the reader to estimate with some precision 
the enormous material resources of the North 
American continent, and the conditions under 
which their development is proceeding. The 
Notes extend over a wide range of industrial 
questions, from the coal and iron of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, the great gold and silver mines of 
Utah and Nevada, agriculture and stock-raising, 
down to the cost of a villa, and the assessment of 
local rates. This business-like observation and 
record of things seen forms the leading charac- 
teristic of the book, but it is sufficiently enlivened 
by the criticisms and comments of the author, 
the description of the varied scenery of the country 
traversed, and the ordinary incidents of travel. 
Mr. Vivian was evidently greatly impressed by the 
superiority of the Americans in the use of 
mechanical appliances for saving labour and 
turning out perfect and accurate work, It 
is as conspicuous in the heavy operations of 
loading grain and the manufacture of iron as in 
more delicate operations, such as watch-makin 
and joiner’s work. This superiority, couple 
with the rich supply of material, would, in the 
author’s judgment, enable the American iron- 
masters to compete successfully with those of this 
country if they were not so heavily handicapped 
by Protection. The weight with which the pro- 
tective tariff presses upon trade is being more 
and more widely felt and more gene ac- 
knowledged. Mr. Hussey Vivian observed that 
people are beginning to say that under Free Trade 
matters could at any rate not be worse; that 
public feeling is turning in its favour; and. that 
the days of Protection in the United States are 
already numbered. 

The First Afghan War, by Mowbray Morris 
(Sampson Low), isa clear and impartial narra- 
tive of a portion of Indian history which cannot 
be too carefully studied or too widely popularised 
at the present time. 
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Afghanistan : its Political and Military History, 
&c. ByS.R. Townshend Mayer,and John C. Paget. 
(Routledge.) This is a more pretentious book than 
the preceding, inasmuch as it professes to give a 
general sketch of the country and people, and to 
carry the story of events down to the present day. 
But it is not characterised by the same sobriety 
of treatment. Whether through haste or igno- 
rance, the joint compilers have admitted not a 
few patent blunders. The Helmund river is de- 
scribed as running by the town of Kabul, and 
being there navigable by steamers; and Sir 
Alexander Burnes is called the grandson of the 
poet. The map is so blurred as to be practically 
worthless. 


Chips from many Blocks. By Elihu Burritt. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) The chips in this 
volume are so many, and the blocks from which 
they are cut so large, that it would take a bigger 
book than Mr. Burritt’s to review the essays it 
contains on such a variety of subjects, political, 
economic, moral, and religious. We can, how- 
ever, recommend them to English readers of 
almost every class and age for freshness and 
originality of thought, breadth of sentiment, 
and information on many points. As the author 
is an American, his point of view is not an 
English one, but it is never anti-English; on the 
contrary, a strong feeling of esteem and regard for 
the mother-country, as Mr. Burritt regards Eng- 
land, and of good-will to her whole empire, per- 
vades his reflections on international and colonial 
questions. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Hibbert Lectures on the “Origin and 
Growth of Religion” delivered during the summer 
by Prof. Max Miiller in the Chapter House, West- 
minster, will be ready for publication early in 
December. The publishers are Messrs. Longmens 
and Co., and Messrs. Williams and Norgate, the lite- 
rary agents of the Hibbert Trust. The next 
course of Hibbert Lectures will be delivered by 
Mr, Le Page Renouf, one of Her Majesty's Inspec- 
tors of Schools. Weare sorry to hear that the use 
of the Chapter House has not been granted for the 
second course of lectures, owing to the serious 
injury said to have been done to the building during 
the delivery of the first course. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Aten anp Co. announce 
for publication before the end of the present year 
a new work on Central Asia from the pen of Mr. 
D. C. Boulger, author of the Life of Yakoob Beg 
of Kashgar. The title of the book will be 
England and Russia in Central Asia, and it will 
aim at placing the events of the last three years in 
a clear light before the English reader. Special 
attention will be given to the condition of the 
Turcomans, and to recent Russian explorations in 
Central Asia. 


Mrs. Preirrer’s new volume of poems, en- 
titled Quarterman’s Grace, and other Poems, will 
be published in January by Messrs. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. Among other poems, it will con- 
tain translations of about thirty of Heine’s songs. 


Mr. Ricnarp Herne Suernerp, who first 
drew general attention, by a pamphlet which he 
published in August last, to the merits of Ebenezer 
Jones’s poetry, has made arrangements, in con- 
sequence of the attention his brochure has at- 
tracted, to publish in the ensuing season The 
Remains in Verse and Prose of Ebenezer Jones, 
comprehending a reprint of the very scarce volume 
of Studies of Sensation and Event, from a copy 
corrected throughout by the author; a number of 
inedited manuscript poems which the poet's most 
intimate friend and literary executor, Mr. H. D. 
ILarral, has confided to Mr. Shepherd’s care to 
prepare and arrange for the press; and a very 
powerful and remarkable prose pamphlet on the 
Land Monopoly. These will be preceded by a 
Memoir of the poet, which another friend, Mr. W. 
J. Linton, has promised to supply, and by an 





etching of a very excellent portrait of Ebenezer 
Jones. 


Messrs. CoapMAN AND Hatt will publish Mr. 
John Mortimer Murphy’s forthcoming work— 
Rambles in North-western America, from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Rocky Mountains. 


Tue first part of an edition of Cicero de Oratore, 
by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, of Owens College, will 
shortly be issued from the Clarendon Press. It 
will contain Book I., with English notes, and a 
general Introduction. Prof. Halm, of Munich, has 
kindly furnished for use in this edition a collation 
of the important (older) Erlangen MS. 


THE second volume, completing the work, of 
the Mechanism of Man, by Mr. Serjeant Cox, 
treating of the Mechanism in Action, is in the 
press, and will be published at the beginning of 
the new year. 


Mr. Francis Carr’s story Left Alone, re- 
cently published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
is being translated into German, and will be pub- 
lished in Messrs. Schultz and Co's. Britannia- 
Bibliothek, uniform with Bonnie Lesley, and other 
popular works by English authors, which are ap- 
pearing in that series. 


A NEW magazine, which is to be published on 
the 5th and 20th of each month, has just been 
established at Paris under the title of Revue des 
Industries Chimiques et Agricoles. 


THE Polybiblion announces the speedy publica- 
tion of a History of Protestantism and of the 
League in Burgundy, by M. Baudouin. 


Mr. Pocock writes :— 

‘Six lines from the bottom of the second column of 
the article on Fry’s Tyndale, there is a clerical error, 
which may be remedied by reading /ifth for fourth. 
The matter is of some importance, so I recapitulate 
for the sake of clearness. ‘The third edition by Mar- 
ten Emperour bears date November 1534. The fourth 
is dated 1535 on its first title, and 1534 on the second. 
This is the edition called 1535-34 G.H., and came 
out, I believe, before Easter Day 1535. The fifth, 
which has lost its first title, and is dated 1535, came 
out later in that year, and is, I believe, copied from 
the 1535-34 G.H. edition. It is a pirated edition, I 
have no doubt, and is worthless fur any purpose of 
settling Tyndale’s text, now that a complete copy of 
the G.H. edition with its first title bearing date 1535, 
and containing the words ‘ Yet once agayne corrected 
by Willyam Tyndale,’ has been found.” 


GraF BavpissIn, whose comprehensive studies 
in Semitic religious history have already won so 
much approbation, has published a second part of 
his Studien (Leipzig: Grunow), entirely occupied 
with two dissertations on the conception of Holi- 
ness in the Old Testament, and on Holy Waters, 
Trees, and Eminences among the Semites, especi- 
ally the Hebrews. The difficulty of the former 
subject, and the novelty of the latter, together 
with the abundance of the material, fully justify 
the amplitude of the treatment. It would -be 
hopeless, however, to publish such full collections 
of facts anywhere but in Germany. 


Mr. H. J. Maruews, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, has again enriched the printed Hebrew 
literature with treasures from manuscript sources, 
The Hagahoth or glosses which he publishes re- 
late to the Psalms, Job, the Megilloth (except 
Ruth), and Ezra, and consist chiefly of extracts 
from David Kimchi and Jonah ibn Gannah, with 
remarks by the mysterious writer who calls him- 
self Zéeb, and whom Mr. Mathews shows good 
grounds for identifying with the commentator 
Benjamin b. Judah, of Rome. At the end of 
the notes on Ecclesiastes occurs the remarkable 
statement that from xii., 9, to the end of the 
book was written by Hezekiah and his company, 
and that Hezekiah was the compiler of the book. 


Pror. Merx, of Heidelberg, has in preparation 
a commentary on the prophet Joel, with an Intro- 
duction on the history of the interpretation of 
prophecy. 





THe Rev. W. H. Lowe, Lecturer of Hebrew 
in Christ’s College, Cambridge, is bringing out a 
book under the title of: we so 5) Sew. The 
Fragment of Talmud Babli Pesachim, of the ninth 
or tenth Century, in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge. In the description of this fragment and 
the footnotes attached to it, many passages, both 
of the Old and the New Testaments, as also of 
both Talmudim and the various Midrashim, are 
not merely illustrated, but have new light thrown 
upon them, such as could scarcely have been ex- 
pected at so late a period after the rise of Christi- 
anity. The book may be looked for in February 
or March next. 


F. BensAcos, of Vilno, is carrying through the 
io his father’s Otzar Hassepharim, a Hebrew 

ibliographical work of great merit. The book 
has already reached page 360. As will be remem-~- 
bered, the elder Benjacob (Yitzchaq Isaac) was the 
editor of Azulai’s celebrated Shem Haggedolim 
(Vilno, 1852, 8vo), of which the editor’s Addita- 
menta constitute by no means the least valuable 
part. 


Dr. JELLINEK, of Vienna, is going to edit the 
Midrash of R. Mosheh Haddarshan, long believed 
to have been lost, but which he and others now 
suppose to be identical with a certain MS. left by 
Rapaport to the congregation of Prague. Always 

re-supposing the work to be what the editor 
lieves it to be (a view which Mr. Salomon Buber, 
the editor of Pesigatha, questions in the latest 
number of Hammaggid), one will be able satisfac- 
torily to settle the controversy now pending be- 
tween Messrs. Jennings and Lowe and Dr. Pusey, 
as to the trustworthiness of the author of the 
Pugio Fidei. 


TuE Salisbury Registers do, after all that has 
been said about fruitless searches there, contain 
the record of the baptism of Philip Massinger, the 
dramatist :—“ November, 1583, Philip Messanger, 
the son of Arthur, baptized the 24th.” But 
Arthur Massinger’s will is not at the District 
Court of Probate. The earliest Calendar of Wills, 
&c., for Salisbury is 1610, while the Register of 
Wills, which exists from 1581 to 1587, then 
ceases till 1610, the interval during which 
Arthur Massinger’s death must have occurred. 
Further search is being made for the entry 
of his burial, and there remains also the chance 
of some entry among Lord Pembroke’s family 
rolls or papers, to show when the payment 
of Arthur Massinger’s annuity of 20/., under the 
first Lord Pembroke’s will, ceased. Lord Pem- 
broke has kindly promised Mr. Furnivall to have 
search made. Mr. Alfred Spalding and Mr. P. A. 
Daniel have added their opinions to Mr. Furnivall’s 
that the Second Mayden’s Tragedy in Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley, x., 389, is not Massinger’s lost play of 
The Tyrant. 


Mr. Furnivatt has revised his Introduction to 
the Leopold Shakspere for the issue of the book in 
parts, now publishing. 


Tue current number of the Law Magazine and 
Review opens with an article by Sir Travers Twiss 
on “Collisions at Sea,” in which he amplifies 
certain proposals first addressed to the Conference 
of the Association for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the Law of Nations, which met at Frank- 
furt last August. He advocates the institution of 
international tribunals to determine questions of 
criminal liability arising out of collisions at sea. 
Questions of civil liability are at present determined 
by admiralty courts, whose judgments in rem are 
already admitted by the comity of nations to have 
universal validity; but no forum exists before 
which foreigners can be tried for the offence of 
negligent navigation on the high seas. It is the 


essence of the scheme suggested by Sir Travers 
Twiss that such a tribunal should be composed 
of the Consul of the State of the defendant, as- 
sisted by legal and nautical assessors, and also by 
the Consul of the nation to which the complainant’s 
vessel belongs. 


Sir Travers Twiss takes the 
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opportunity to express his disapproval of the Act 
Suh vot phan by which the jurisdiction of 
the existing courts of law has been extended over 
a marine league from the shore. A clever article 
follows on “ Law in Cyprus,” which aims at en- 
forcing the paradox that the Ottoman Con- 
stitution of Midhat Pasha is still the fountain of 
justice in our new dependency. Of the remaining 
articles it may be said that they do not exhibit 
English lawyers at their best when suggesting or 
criticising measures of legal reform. The short 
reviews and notes are very well done, and the 
quarterly digest is a work of proved utility. 


Tue Sunday uses of Free Libraries received an 
excellent illustration on the first day of the pre- 
sent week, when Mr. W. E. A. Axon conducted a 
party of forty botanists, chiefly of the artisan 
class, to the Manchester Free Library, which has 
a good collection of books on the favourite science 
of the Lancashire workmen. In the evening the 
visitors, who are members of the United Field 
Naturalists’ Society, held a meeting in the rooms of 
the Manchester Botanists’ Association, when Mr. 
Axon gave an address sketching the history of 
botanical books. It was decided to print this for 
the use of the members as a concise guide to the 
botanical literature in the Manchester Free Library. 
In this connexion we may mention the recent 
establishment of a Cryptogamic Society in the 
cotton metropolis. Asa mark of their appreciation 
of the services which it has rendered to local 
science, the members of this association are pre- 
paring an album of mosses for presentation to the 

anchester Public Library. 


Tue Chair of Natural History in the Queen’s 
University of Ireland, rendered vacant by the 
death of Prof. Harkness, has been conferred on 
Prof. Leith Adams, F.R.S., of the Royal College 
of Sciences, Dublin. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“ Prof. Caro, of 
Breslau, has just contributed a most interesting paper 
to the Jahrbuch of the German Shakspere Society 
on the ‘ Historical Elements in the Tempest and 
Winter’s Tale,’ The gist of the paper is this: the 
historical basis of the Tempest is the adventures of 
Witold, Prince of Lithuania oe and his 
daughter (Miranda). Having been superseded by 
his cousin, Jajiello, King of Poland and Lithuania 
(Alonso), whose brother Skirgal (Antonio) was 
invested with the grand-dukedom, he had taken 
refuge in Prussia, where he met Henry of Derby, 
afterwards Henry IV., the latter taking part with 
him in his attempt to reconquer Wilna. Henry 
was also present when Witold received a deputa- 
tion of Russian boyars sent by the Czar Wassily to 
sue for the hand of his daughter, one of these 
boyars bearing the name of Seliwan (Caliban). In 
his second expedition to Prussia in 1391-92, 
Henry of Derby and his English followers became 
intimately acquainted. with the adventurous 
career of Henry, bishop of Plozk, the son of 
Ziemowit, duke of Masowia. The fate of the 
bishop’s mother, a daughter of the Duke of Miinster- 
berg, in Silesia, whose acquaintance Ziemowit 
had made at the Court of Charles IV., King of 
Bohemia and German Emperor, bears a close re- 
semblance to the story of Hermione, her son being 
in the play transformed into a daughter—Perdita. 
These facts were also well known at the English 
Court of Richard II., whose wife, Anne, was the 
daughter of Charles IV. In these two hypotheses 
as to the historical origin of the Tempest and the 
Winter's Tale, Prof. Caro does not at all affirm 
Shakspere to have been conversant with the 
original sources, but merely suggests that he may 
have known some ballads or legends commemorat- 
ing these events, which also served as a basis for 
Ayre’s Sidea and Green’s Dorastus. We cannot here 
enter into the developments given by the Professor 
in his paper, which embraces forty-four concisely- 
written pages; but, strange as his assumptions 
may appear at first view, they become the more 
plausible the more one enters into their details. To 
one point, however, we must call the attention of 





Shakspere students, because, although historically 
quite indisputable, it has till now been completely 
overlooked by the interpreters of the great 
dramatist. Prof. Caro says: ‘In the second half 
of the sixteenth and the commencement of the 
seventeenth centuries, the voyages of discovery 
which chiefly captivated the English imagination 
were not those to the west, but to the east—and 
more especially to Russia.’ ” 


Pror. Warp, of Owens College, has published, 
under the title On Some Academical Experiences 
of the German Renascence (Macmillan), an intro- 
ductory address which he delivered at the opening 
of the present session of Owens College. In it he 
gives many interesting details of the lives and 
characters of the German humanists of the Re- 
naissance, and of the movement towards establish- 
ing new universities in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. We wish Prof. Ward had given us 
more information and fewer reflections. For his 
address has unfortunately a moral and a polemical 
aim. Its moral aim, which is excellent, is to 
impress on the Manchester students the need of 
the same “ elevation of aim, patriotism of spirit, 
ee of system, thoroughness of 
method,” which characterised the German human- 
ists of the Renaissance. Its polemical object is to 
show that university decentralisation in that age 
did not necessarily involve provincialism ; and the 
address ends in a mild rebuke to Mr. 
Mullinger for his article on “The Multiplication 
of Universities,” in Macmillan’s Magazine. Mr. 
Ward seems to have published his address to 
assure the public that if Mr. Mullinger, who is an 
historian of universities, is opposed to the form- 
ation of Owens College into a University, still one 
of the Professors of Owens College, who is in 
favour of the change, knows something about the 
history of universities as well as Mr. Mullinger. 


THE current number of the Archivio Storico 
Italiano, beside continuations, has an interesting 
article by Prof. Vassallo on the condition of the 
city of Asti from 1379 to 1531, founded upon an 
examination of the statutes of the city, from which 
copious extracts are given. Signor Cecchi, a propos 
of the publication of the letters of Alessandra 
Macinghi negli Strozzi, opens up a question of the 
greatest importance: he challenges foreign writers 
of Italian history to maintain the truthfulness of 
the picture which they are never tired of painting 
of the depravity of morals in mediaeval Italy. He 
points out that such pictures are entirely drawn 
from novels, and are in contradiction to the general 
tenor of the statutes of Italian cities, as well as to 
the statements of writers on education and on social 
subjects, He justly protests against the habit, 
which is shared even by a careful historian like 
M. Perrens, of piecing together stories from 
novelists of all dates, and then assuming the 
worst state of things which can be extracted from 
them to be the ordinary condition of every Italian 
State throughout the whole of the Middle Ages, 


E. Lorrzz Bago in his second “ Visita al Real 
Museo” treats, in the evista Contemporanea of 
October 30, of the German, Dutch, and Flemish 
schools. The Madrid Museo is exceptionally rich 
in the works of the first and last schools, but poor 
in Dutch examples. Albert Diirer, Rubens, and 
Vandyck are especially well represented. The 
subject of Revilla’s literary sketch is the satirist 
Mesonero Romanos. There is also a satirical 
poem by José Zorilla, entitled “ Pulvis es.” This 


shows well the mingled attraction and repulsion - 


the present age possesses for a poet who keeps the 
old political and religious beliefs and yet sympa- 
thises with scientific progress. Is not this the 
first time that electric lighting has been celebrated 
in serious verse ? 
‘* Que el aire y la luz dominas, 

Y esclava de tus inventos, 

Con una chispa en momentos 

Una ciudad iluminas.” 











NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tue November Day sed part of the Alpine 
Journal contains Mr, George Barnard’s paper on. 
Sketching in Water-Colour in the Alps, which 
was read before the Club last May, and gives us, 
by the way, an incidental glimpse of Faraday 
Mr. Barnard’s brother-in-law) upon the Alps. 
limbing is one thing, and art is another. An 
almost apologetic hint thrown out by Mr. Barnard 
on page 85 recalls to us that sense of amazement at 
the wealth of form aud of colour in the lower world 
which invariably impresses us on a return from 
the desolate heights into the inhabited valleys. 
The part also contains Mr. Gardiner’s “ Excur- 
sions in the Lepontine Alps,” with an excellent 
map, on which his own and Mr. Moore’s routes. 
are marked ; an interesting letter from M. Durier, 
of the French Alpine Club (the author of Le Mont 
Blanc), on the first passage of the Col du Géant ; 
the continuation of Air. R. Pendlebury’s “ Glean- 
ings from Cogne;” and Mr. 0. Dent’s paper on 
Bg os Climbing—Past, Present, and Future.” 
His hint that the Silvretta Group, among others, 
is still a half-unknown region is true so far as con- 
cerns the English ; but the rapid increase of visitors 
to Klosters, and the urgency with which Herr 
Mattli pushes the claims of his district, have 
already sent up many German Alpinists. Good 


notices of ascents in this neighbourhood appear 


from time to time in the Davoser Bliétter. The 
rege part closes with a very full summary of 

ew Expeditions in 1878, and a short “In 
Memoriam” of Mr. J. H. Pratt, Dr. Petermann, 
and Jakob Anderegg. 


A brochure by Frederick Krarup has just been 


published at Copenhagen (Hoffenberg), entitled, 
Zeniernes Rejse til Norden, in which the Arctic 


travels of the brothers Nicolo and Antonio Zeno. 


in the fourteenth century are discussed. Among 
his various theories, the author maintains that the 
“Frislanda” of the Zenos means North Friesland 
or the western parts of the Duchy of Slesvig; 


that the famous “ Zichmni” is Henrik von Siggen,. 


Marshal of the Counts of Holstein, who at that 
time invaded North Friesland ; that “ Estlanda ” 
means the Shetland Isles, and “ Engroneland ” the 
north-east parts of Europe, the northern shores of 
Russia or Norway, &c. He further avers that the 
map of the Zenos is a forgery of the editor's (of 
1858), intended to vindicate for the Venetian 
travellers the first discovery of America. The 
sum-total of the author's argument is that the 
island Frislanda in the Atlantic Ocean never 
existed, and that the Zenos never visited any part 
of America. 


In consequence of Colonel Gordon's successful 
experiment with elephants in the equatorial pro- 
vinces of Egypt, and his advice to travellers to 
use them in exploring expeditions from the East 


Coast, to which we referred on August 31, we- 


hear that an attempt has been made to induce the 
Zanzibar authorities to undertake the taming of an 
African elephant for the above-named purpose. 
We regret, however, to learn that an unfavourable 
answer has been received, it being understood that 
the Seyyid has set his heart on having a light 
line of railway to the Victoria Nyanza, though it 
does not appear quite clear where the necessary 


funds are to come from for such an expensive: 


undertaking. 


WE are glad to learn that there is no foundation 
for the rumour of serious disturbances among the 
native tribes at the present terminus of the road 
which is being constructed by English engineers 


from Dar-es-Salaam in the direction of Lake- 


Nyassa. This reassuring intelligence is the more 


gratifying, as otherwise Mr. Keith Johnson would’ 


have found the expedition on which he will be 
engaged in that region next spring a very perilous 
one, if not, indeed, impossible of accomplishment. 


WE believe that the Church Missionary Society, 


acting on the advice and with the active co-- 
operation of Colonel Gordon Pasha, Governor-- 
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General of the Soudan, have definitely decided to 
despatch an expedition to the south-western end 
of the Albert Nyanza. Colonel Gordon takes so 
great an interest in the civilisation of this region 
that he was anxious for a portion of the reinforce- 
ments sent to the Victoria Mission by way of the 
Nile to be diverted to it; but it has been thought 
more advisable to establish an independent mission 
there. The resolution which the society have 
come to is of deep interest to geographers, as 
it cannot now be long before the precise 
southern limits of the lake will be clearly as- 
certained—a point upon which, it will be remem- 
ered, there is a great divergence of opinion be- 
tween Colonel Mason Bey and Sir Samuel Baker. 
Wemayalsoexpect early information on other points 
of great importance—viz. whether Mr. Stanley’s 
Beatrice Gulf is an arm of the Albert Nyanza, or 
an independent lake, as it is shown in his latest 
map ; and also whether there is direct communica- 
tion, through a chain of swamps, between the 
Albert and Victoria Lakes. 


Ws learn from the Allgemeine Zeitung that the 
King of Wiirtemberg has authorised the Statisti- 
cal Department to undertake certain investigations 
in the deeper part of Lake Constance. The matters 
on which information is specially required include 
the zoology and botany, accurate soundings, calori- 
metrical observations, &c. 








OXFORD LETTER. 
Queen's Coliege, Oxford: November 27, 1878. 

Thanks to the Long Vacation, the students that 
‘still remain here, in spite of examinations and 
cramming, find a little spare time for literary and 
scientific work; and at this time of the year, 
therefore, it is possible to point to several evidences 
of the fact that the university has not yet ceased 
to be a learned body. There is no need to refer 
again to work that has already been noticed in 
the AcaDEMyY; apart from that, however, there is 
a good deal to show that research and learning 
have not altogether fled to London, as we have 
lately been told. Prof. Stubbs has given two 
lectures on the “ Mediaeval History of Cyprus 
and Armenia,” filled, as might have been expected, 
with valuable facts; and the lectures have been 
printed privately, in accordance with what seems 
to be becoming quite a fashion in Oxford. Mr. 
Monro has brought out a school edition of the 
first book of the Iliad, with a sketch of Homeric 
grammar—an earnest and foretaste, let us hope, of 
his long-promised larger work on the same 
subject. Mr. Morfill’s article on “ Bulgarian 
Literature ” in the last number of the Westminster 
Review has already attracted attention. “ Bulga- 
rian atrocities” notwithstanding, there are few in 
England who know anything about the language 
and literature of this nationality, or, indeed, 
about those of any Slavonic or Slavonised 
people whatsoever, and there is no one better 
qualified to instruct his countrymen in the matter 
than Mr. Morfill. Hebrew literature has re- 
ceived a contribution from Mr. Mathews in the 
shape of “ Notes from various Authors on Psalms, 
Job, the Megilloth (except Ruth), and Ezra, 
edited from MSS.” in the Bodleian and British 
Museums, and reprinted from the Israelietische Let- 
terbode. The notes chiefly consist of extracts from 
David Kimchi, Jonah Ibn Gannah, and a mys- 
terious writer whom Mr. Mathews is inclined to 
identify with Benjamin ben Judah of Rome. 

So much for work already done ; work in pre- 
paration is equally abundant. Mr. Moseley is 
printing an account of his voyage in the Chal- 
denger, which will appeal to a large circle of 
readers, while the author's anthropological know- 
ledge and observations will give his book that 
human interest which accounts of the Challenger 
Expedition have hitherto lacked. Numerous en- 
grvaings will add to its value; among these will 
be found some charming sketches of icebergs. 
Mr. Wordsworth is getting ready for the Claren- 





don Press an edition of St. Jerome’s translation of 
the Gospels, in connexion with which he will 
spend the Christmas vacation at Rome for the 
sake of collating MSS. there and at La Cava. 
The Clarendon Press will further publish Mr. 
Robinson Ellis’s elaborate edition of Ovid’s Ibis— 
of which I think I have spoken in a former 
letter—as well as the Anglo-Saxon translations 
of the Dialogues of St. Gregory, which are being 
edited by Dr. Krebs, the librarian of the Taylor 
Institution. 

In the Bodleian Mr. Turner’s Calendar of the 
Charters has been printed, and Mr. Macray’s 
Catalogue and Index are out. Mr. Macray is 
now busy compiling a Catalogue of the Latin MSS. 
not included in that of Mr. Coxe. The library 
itself has been visited by several foreign scholars. 
Prof. Stengel, of Marburg, for example, has been 
at work on the French MSS., and has published a 
text of the Chanson de Roland from the Bodleian 
MSS., as well as a photograph to illustrate them. 
The well-known Zend scholar, M. James Darme- 
steter, has been here on a mission from the French 
Government to study the Zend literature contained 
in the library; while Count Balzani, attracted 
from Rome to Oxford by the Conference of 
Librarians, has been employing part of his time 
in researches among its volumes of Italian litera- 
ture. Prof. Zupitza has also visited us again for 
the sake of collating a copy of Aelfric’s Grammar 
preserved in St. John’s College. 

The chair of Latin has been filled up since I 
last wrote, and Prof. Nettleship has given a 
learned lecture on his favourite author, Vergil. 
Prof. Rhys, too, has given a couple of highly in- 
teresting lectures on the prae-Keltic population of 
these islands, which will form part of a future 
publication. The lectures dealt with the evidence 
to be derived from an examination of proper 
names, and more especially those formed on a non- 
Aryan model, as well as of the legends embodied 
in the Welsh Mabinogion and the Irish annals. 
The Fir-bolg, or “men of the paunch,” are des- 
cribed in these latter as short black-haired men, 
possessed of the same evil qualities as those with 
which the non-Aryan antagonists of the ancient 
Hindus were credited by their invaders. Prof. 
Rhys further explained the etymology of the name 
Briton, which he regards as meaning “ one who is 
clothed.” It would appear to be the title the 
Kelts gave themselves in contradistinction to the 


half-naked aborigines with their woad and war- ’ 


aint. Other interesting lectures have been de- 
ivered on “Modern Theories of Succession to 
Property after Death,” “ Rudimentary Forms of 
Property and Inheritance,” and “The early 
History of the Descent of Property to Children, 
and the Influence of Religion in producing the 
Modern Forms of Inheritance,” by Sir Henry 
Maine, who, I am glad to say, has consented to 
retain his professorship for another year. 

Prof. Legge has given two lectures on the 
“ Principles of Chinese Composition ”—a matter 
of high importance to the student of language— 
and to-day Prof. Earle has been discoursing on 
‘‘ The Peace of Wedmore, and how it touches the 
History of the English Language.” The subject 
is a particularly interesting one just now, since 
not only is the present year the millenary of the 
famous compact which settled the relations be- 
tween Dane and Saxon and pacified the kingdom 
of Alfred, but the very house in which the 
“ chrism-loosing ” of Gudrun took place seems to 
have been discovered at Wedmore. “ Chrism- 
loosing,” it may be observed, is the term applied 
to the removal of a bandage from the head of 
the baptised person eight days after public admis- 
sion into the Christian Church. 

While on the subject of lectures, I must not pass 
over the extremely interesting and lucid ones on 
Speech delivered to us at the beginning of the 
term by Prof. Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone. His command of the vocal organs 


lent additional force to his exposition of modern 
researches into the physiology of speech, which 





were probably new to most of his hearers. The 
crowded attendance at his lectures was most grati- 
fying in a place where one who deals with a 
subject not “recognised in the schools” has 
usually to speak to bare walls, and it was still 
more gratifying to find that the attendance was a 
continually increasing one. 

Language, however, has not been the only matter 
that has engrossed our attention this term. An 
influential meeting was lately held to consider 
the claims of classical art and archaeology. The 
Commissioners have already shown themselves 
a ys J inclined towards the promotion of a 
branch of study at once important and neglected 
in a university which still makes Latin and Greek 
the basis of its studies, and it cannot be doubted that 
they would entertain any practical scheme that 
might be proposed forits encouragement. As yet, 
of course, no such scheme has taken final shape, 
though thereis a wonderful unanimity of opinion as 
to what that shape should roughly be. On the one 
hand, the university ought to possess a museum 
of casts, and, so far as is possible, of original 
antiquities, where the classical scholar could in- 
spire life into the dry bones of his reading; on the 
other han@, a school might be established at Athens 
after the model of those of France and Germany, 
which have already borne such valuable fruit, 
Travelling fellowships could be created, the holders 
of which would be required to reside at Athens or 
some other city of the Leyant under the control 
of a competent director, and there carry on re- ’ 
searches into Greek archaeology in the midst of 
the materials which are every day being brought 
to light. Candidates for such fellowships would 
have to undergo a preliminary training in the 
British Museum, where their fitness could be 
easily tested, and the tenure of their fellowship 
might be made to depend on the quality of the 
Memoirs or Reports sent home by them every year. 
That the scheme is workable has been shown by 
the success of the French and German schools, 
and there seems little reason why even in England 
the universities should not do something to pro- 
mote the study of that classical antiquity of which 
we hear so much. The colleges are rich, and to 
investigate the relics of Hellenic civilisation is at 
least as worthy an object as to provide young 
barristers and schoolmasters with the means 0 
passing their evenings in town in the select society 
of a club, A. H, Sayce. 
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BERLIOZ, Hector, Correspondance inédite de. 
biographique par D. Bernard. 
3 fr. 50 c. 
Forres, C. J. British Burma and its People. Murray. 
10s. 6d 


Avec une notice 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


Geary, Grattan. Asiatic Turkey, being a Narrative of @ 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosphorus. Sampson Low. 
28s. 

GILL, Mrs. Six Monthsin Ascension. Murray. 9s. 

HAMERTON, P.G. The Life of Turner. Seeley. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE’s Poems and Ballads. Done into English by Theodore - 
Martin. Blackwood. 8s. 

Hopason, James T. Memoirs of the Rey. Francis Hodgson, 
B.D. Macmillan. 18s. 

“Maori.” Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier. Mac- 
millan. 14s, 

Roaers, J.J. Opie and his Works. Colnaghi. 14s. 

SmiLEs, S. Life of Robert Dick (Baker of Thurso), Geologist 
and Botanist. Murray. 12s. 

SrePpHEns, W. R. W. Life and Letters of the late Dean Hook. 


Bentley. 30s. 
Stupyirz, A. v. Nordamerikanische Arbeiterverhiiltnisse. 
Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. 14 M. 
Theology. 


BAvDISSIN, W. W. Graf. Studien zur semitischen Religions- 

geschichte. 2. Hft. Leipzig: Grunow. 8 M 
History. 

Buser, B. Die Beziehungen der Mediceer zu Frankreich 
wiihrend der J. 1434-1494 in ihrem Zusammenhang m. den 
allgemeinen Verhiiltnissen Italiens. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 12 M. 

Dixon, Hepworth. Royal Windsor. Vols. I.and II. Hurst & 
Blackett. 30s. 

Haun, L. Fiirst Bismarck. Sein polit. Leben u. Wirken. 2. Bd. 
1870-1877. Berlin: Besser. 11 M. 

HeErzretp, L. Handelsgeschichte der Juden d. Alterthums. 
Braunschweig: Meyer. 6 M. 

PROKESCH-OSTEN, le comte de. Mes relations avec le duc de 
Reichstadt. "Mémoire posthume traduit de T’allemand. 
Paris: Plon. 
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SreLEy, J.R. Life and Times of Stein. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 


Physical Science and Philosophy. 

GREEN, MIALL, THORPE, RickER, and MARSHALL, Profs. 

Coal, its History and its Uses. Macmillan. 12s.6d. 

HormMann, K. B. Lehrbuch der Zoochemie. 3. Hft. Wien: 
Manz. 5M. 40 Pf. 

PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Nyman, C. F. Conspectus florae Europaeae. I. 

Friedliinder & Sohn. 4 M. 20 Pf. 

ReIcHENow, A. Vogelbilder aus fernen zonen. 1. Thi. 
Papageien. 1.Lfg. Cassel: Fischer. 5 M. 

REYNAUD, P. Matériaux pour servir 4 Vhistoire de la philo- 
sophie de l’Inde. 2¢ partie. Paris: Vieweg. 10 fr. 

RoscozE and ScHORLEMMER, Profs. A Treatise on Chemistry. 
Vol. Il, Metals. Part I. Macmillan. 21s. : 

THURET, G. Etudes phycologiques: analyses d’algues marines. 
Paris: Masson. 100 fr. , 

Wurtz, Ad. La théorie atomique. Paris: Germer Bailliére. 
6 fr. 
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BEITRAGE zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen. Hrsg. 
vy. A. Bezzenberger. 4. Bd. Gittingen: Peppmiiller. 
10 M. - 

Burnour, J.L. Méthode pour étudier la langue grecque. 
Paris: Delalain. 3 fr. 

Hovarp IsFJORDINGS-SaGE, die. Aus dem altisliind. Urtexte 
tibers. v. W. Leo. Heilbronn: Henniger. 2 M. 

PLoTrni Enneades, rec. H. F. Mueller. Vol. I. 5 M. 40 Pf. 
Die Enneaden, tibers. v. H. F. Mueller. 1. Bd. 4 M. 80 Pf. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUNAWAYS’ BYES, “ ROMEO AND JULIET,” III., 2. 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Nov. 25, 1878. 


In a letter in the Acapemy, March 21, 1874, I 
contended that Shakspere used the word runaways 
in the sense of “runagates, runabouts,” men who 
would leave no young lovers “untalked of and 
unseen” unless Night spread its close curtain over 
them; and I cited, among other words, Cot- 
grave’s “ fugitif. . . gadding, flitting, run-away, 
runagate, quickly gone,” &c., in evidence of the 
equivalence of meaning of the words “ runaway ” 
and “runagate.” Dr. Ingleby had, unknown to me, 
given the same interpretation to “runaway” in 
the first edition of his Sti// Lion in 1867. Schmidt, 
in his admirable Shakspere Lexicon, has since 
confirmed it. But I desire still to cite an in- 
stance in which Shakspere himself renders 
Holinshed’s “ runagates” by his own “ runaways.” 
In the second edition of Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
1587, which Singer (Shaksp., vi., 53 b, note) shows 
that Shakspere used for his Richard I1I., he found 
the passage (p. 756, col. 2). “ You see further, 
how a company of traitors, thieves, outlaws, and 
runagates, be aiders and partakers of this feate and 
enterprise,” &c. And he turned it thus into 
verse :— 

“ Remember whom you are to cope withall, 

A sort of Vagabonds, Rascals, and Run-awayes, 

A scum of Brittaines, and base Lackey Pezants, 

Whom their o’re-cloyed Country vomits forth 

To desperate Aduentures, and assur’d Destruction. 

You sleeping safe, they bring you to vnrest : 

You hauing Lands, and blest with beauteous wiues, 

They would restraine the one, distaine the other.” 

Folio L, p. 203, col. 2. 
If then the dagger does not disappear from the 
Globe, when revised, 
“+ That runaway’s eyes may wink,” 
let us hope that the unauthorised apostrophe 
before the ’s of “ runaways’” will. 
F. J. FuRNrIvatt. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, Dec. 2.—5 P.M. Royal Institution: General Monthly 


eeting. 

5 p.M. London Institution : “ The Elements of Psychology,” 
by Prof. T. H. Huxley. 

8 p.M. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Mathematical Instruments, II.,” 
by W. Mattieu Williams, 

8 P.M. British Architects. 

8 P.M. Victoria Institute : ‘On Science and Man,” by Prof. 
Noah Porter. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 3.—8 P.M. Civil Engineers : “On the Heating 
and Ventilating Apparatus of the Glasgow University,” 
by Wilson W. Phipson. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological : ‘‘ Or. the Conformation of the Thoracic 
Extremity of the Trachea in the Class Aves—Part I. 
The Gallinae,” by Prof. A. H. Garrod ; ” “ On Reptiles 
from Midian, collected by Capt. R. F. Burton,” by Dr. 
A. Giinther ; “On a New Sylvia from Abyssinia,” by 
H. Seebohm. 





8.30 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : “On a Bilingual Inscrip- 
tion in Latin and Aramaic, recently found at South 
Shields,” by Prof. W. Wright ; ‘‘ A New Fragment of 
the History of Nebuchadnezzar III.,” by Theo. G. 
Pinches ; ‘‘ Babylonian Tablets,” by Dr. Jules Oppert. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 4.—7 P.M. Entomological. 

8 P.M. Geological : ‘On some Mica-traps from the Kendal 
and Sedbergh Districts,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney and 
F. T. 8. Haughton ; “ Pleistocene Notes on the Cornish 
Coast near Padstow,” and “Pleistocene History of 
Cornwall,” by W. A. E. Ussher; ‘“‘On Remains of 
Mastodon and other Vertebrata of the Miocene Beds of 
the Maltese Islands,” by Prof. A. Leith Adams. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: “Electric Lighting,” by J. N. 
Shoolbred. 

8 P.M. British Archaeological : Roman Remains recently 
discovered at Lincoln,” by the Rev. S. M. Mayhew ; 
“The Tenth Jter of Antoninus,” by the Rev. Dr. 

3; “Rock Markings at llkley,” by Romilly 


TuHurRsSDAY, Dec. 5.—4 p.m. Archaeological Institute. 

7 P.M. London Institution : “‘ Present Tendencies of Eng- 
lish Art,” by J. Comyns Carr. 

8 p.M. Chemical. 

8 P.M. Meteorological : Lecture. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “Note on Gardenia turgida, Roxb.,” by 
C. B. Clarke ; “ Geographical Distribution of Indian 
Fresh-water Fishes, I1I.,” by Dr. F. Day ; ‘‘ Memoran- 
dum respecting the Growth of Melocactus communis 
{?],” by Dr. W. B. Kesteven ; “‘ On some Coleoptera 
collected by Chas. Darwin, of Interest as regards Insu- 
lar Fauna,” by F. H. Waterhouse; “Remarks on a 
New British Moss,” by E. M. Holmes; “ Mollusca of 
Challenger Expedition.— II, The Genera Seguinzia, 
Basilissa and Gaza,” by the Rev. R. Boog Watson. 

8:30 P.M. Royal: ‘‘ On the Illumination of Lines of Molecu- 
lar Pressure and the Trajectory of Molecules,” by W. 
Crookes ; ‘‘ Preliminary Note on the Compound 
Nature of the Chemical Elements,” by J. N. Lockyer ; 
“On a Machine for the Solution of Simultaneous Linear 
Equations,” by Sir William Thomson, 

8.30 P.M. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Dec. 6.—8 P.M. Geologists’ Association. 

8 P.M. Philological: ‘“ Classification of Word-Meanings, 

IL.,” by H. Sweet. 








SCIENCE. 


William Harvey. By R. Willis, M.D. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tuts, the last work of its learned author, is 
not so much a biography of Harvey (though 
the biographical part is not neglected) as a 
history of his great discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood. MHarvey’s claims to 
originality have been more fully discussed, 
perhaps, than those of any other pioneer in 
biology. This may be attributed, partly to 
the intrinsic importance of his discovery, 
partly to the custom of delivering an annual 
oration in his memory at the College of 
Physicians. The oration, indeed, was insti- 
tutea by Harvey himself for the purpose of 
commemorating benefactors of the College, 
and exhorting its members to search out the 
secrets of nature by experiment. Successive 
orators, however, have concentrated their 
attention on the greatest of those benefac- 
tors, making it their business to throw light 
on the more obscure chapters of his mental 
history, and to maintain his paramount 
claims to immortality against the various 
counter-claims set up from time to time on 
behalf of other anatomists. Much valuable 
material has thus been got together, and the 
present work is evidently meant to serve as 
a summing-up and final judgment. 

The author devotes some forty pages to 
the ancients, from Plato to Galen. He 
then proceeds to estimate the additions and 
modifications incorporated with the Galenical 
doctrine by modern anatomists, from Mun- 
dinus and Carpus to Fabricius and Rudius. 
Much curious learning is displayed in these 
chapters, which illustrate the prodigious 
difficulty experienced by the human mind in 
substituting the authority of direct observa- 
tion for that of tradition. It seems to us 
almost incredible that Vesalius should have 
satisfied himself that the septum between 
the ventricles is impervious, without shaking 
off the belief that the blood makes its way 





523 
through this septum from the right to the 
left side of the heart. Yet he forced himself 


to reconcile these contradictory doctrines 
with each other. 

As might have been expected from the 
author, he goes very fully into the merits of 
the Aragonese Servetus, whom he regards 
as Harvey’s most legitimate precursor. 
Servetus was the first to grasp the true 
nature of the lesser or pulmonary circula- 
tion. He saw that the quantity of blood 
impelled into the pulmonary artery by the 
right ventricle was far more than could be 
required for the nourishment of the pul- 
monary tissues ; that hardly any blood could 
filter through the septum ; lastly, that the 
mixture of the in-breathed air with the blood, 
“the first step towards the formation of the 
vital spirit,”’ took place in the lungs them- 
selves, where also the arterial blood acquired 
its characteristic crimson hue. 

' While the claims. of Servetus receive 
ample recognition, those of Fra Paolo are 
summarily—perhaps too summarily—-dis- 
missed. It may be true that not a word 
about either the valves of the veins or the 
circulation of the blood is to be found in the 
published writings of the great historian. 
His priority to Fabricius of Acquapendente 
undoubtedly rests on the testimony of 
Fulgenzio and Peiresc, not on any utterance 
of his own. But Dr. Willis makes no 
allusion to the curious statement of Barto- 
lini, who must have had good opportunities 
during his sojourn in Italy of getting at 
the facts, and who cannot be suspected of 
any bias. His words are:—‘‘ Cujus quam- 
quam apud antiquos obscura extant vestigia, 
tamen clarius nostro seculo innotuit ingenio- 
sissimo Paulo Sarpi Veneto, ut ex schedis. 
ejus P. Fulgentius retulit, mox Harveio 
Anglo, cui primae promulgationis et per 
varia argumenta et experimenta probationis 
primae laus merito debetur.” Still, this is 
only Fulgenzio’s authority over again, and 
has really less to do with the question 
between Sarpi and Harvey than with that 
between Sarpi and Fabricius. Sarpi’s 
greatness, after all, is that of an historian, 
not that of an anatomist; even had he 
caught a glimpse of the truth about the 
circulation, he would never have succeeded 
in forcing his views on his contemporaries— 
he probably would not have tried to do so. 
The discovery would have remained secretum 
nulli revelandum. 

Dr. Willis has a chapter on the “The 
Origin of the Idea of the Circulation of the 
Blood.” The enquiry into the method by 
which great discoveries have been reached 
is always fascinating, and it has been pur- 
sued in the case of Harvey with much zeak 
but moderate success. Boyle, indeed, has 
given us Harvey’s own account of the 
matter. To Boyle’s question, “‘ What were 
the things that induced him to think of a 
circulation of the blood?” Harvey replied 
that— 

‘When he took notice that the valves in the 
veins of so many parts of the body were so placed 
that they gave free passage to the blood towards 
the heart, but opposed the passage of the venal 
blood the contrary way : he was invited to imagine 
that so provident a Cause as Nature had not 
placed so many valves without design; and no 
design seemed more probable than that since the 
blood could not well, because of the interposing 
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valves, be sent by the veins to the limbs, it should 
be sent through the arteries and return through 
the veins, whose valves did not oppose its course 
that way.” 


Dr. Willis very justly points out that if 
we turn to Harvey’s own works, and parti- 
cularly to the MS. notebook of 1616, we do 
not find him approaching the subject from 
this quarter at all. Itis the continual pas- 
sage of the blood through the lungs into the 
aorta, and the arrest of the transit of blood 
from arteries to veins by ligature, which 
suggests the conclusion, “ unde A perpetuum 
sanguinis motum in circulo fieri pulsu 
cordis.” On either view, however, Harvey 
is made to reach the truth by meditating on 
facts already ascertained, rather than by 
finding out new facts for himself by experi- 
ment. Now, we know that he made many 
experiments, subjecting a great variety of 
animals to vivisection. It has been argued, 
on the one hand, that these experiments 
were quite unnecessary, while, on the other, 
Harvey’s discovery has often been quoted as 
an instance of the supreme benefits which 
vivisection has conferred upon mankind. 

The truth seems, as usual, to lie between 
the two extremes. Thatit might have been 
possible, by reflecting on the structure of the 
vascular apparatus, and observing those 
phenomena of the circulation which need no 
dissection to reveal them, to discover the 
movement of the blood “as it were in a 
circle,” can hardly be denied. That Harvey 
did, in fact, obtain his first glimpse of the 
truth in some such way is possible or even 
probable. But whether, without the added 
assurance derived from experiment, he would 
have had enough confidence in his theory, 
opposed as it was to all the science of his 
day, to make it public and compel its accept- 
ance, may reasonably be doubted. 

It seems to be often thought that the chief 
difficulty of a discoverer is to convince others 
of the truth of what he has found out. This 
is certainly a mistake as regards most scien- 
tific innovators worthy of the name. Their 
chief trouble is to convince themselves, to 
overcome that jealousy of misleading appear- 
ences, that perpetual dread of unsuspected 
fallacy, in which the true secret of their great- 
ness lies. Unless a discoverer is more sceptical 
than the most sceptical among his audience, 
more critical than the most hostile of his 
critics, he is not unlikely to originate one of 
those theories which, hailed with enthusiasm 
by one generation, are rejected with con- 
tumely by the next. Harvey’s experiments 
may not have been required to enable him 
to understand the circulation of the blood; 
but they were needed to bring conviction to 
‘his own mind, and through this, to the minds 
of his contemporaries. 

The germination of an original idea is a 
‘hidden process which may never be repre- 
‘sented in consciousness at all. A compli- 
cated skein of heterogeneous facts may lie 
for years or centuries, until some brooding 
-mind perceives the clue by which they may 
be unravelled and reduced to orderly sim- 
plicity. But of several men who grasp the 
clue, one only, as a rule, can keep his hold 
upon it to the end. Not he who first per- 
ceives the truth, but he who establishes it 
ona sure and lasting foundation, deserves 
‘immortality. And this is Harvey’s position. 





Others may have had an inkling of the 
truth ; he alone, in the words of Dr. Parkes, 
“proved it so clearly, and by such able argu- 
ments, that even at the present day anyone 
wanting to prove the circulation of the blood 
(microscopic observations and fine injections 
not beingused) must adopt Harvey’s method. 
In fine, he brought his doctrine to demon- 
stration and proved it once for all.”’ 
E. Bocwanan Baxter. 








Grammatik der Littauischen Sprache. 
Dr. Friedrich Kurschat. 
senhaus. ) 


We have every reason to be grateful to 
Prof. Kurschat for his Lithuanian Grammar, 
from which so much was to be expected 
since the publication of his Dictionary. The 
position of this language in the European 
family is a very important one, although it 
must be confessed that its importance has 
been greatly exaggerated. We must dismiss 
all ideas of its being the most closely con- 
nected with Sanskrit, and other inaccurate 
assertions which have been freely ventured 
upon. The real importance of Lithuanian 
lies in its close affinities to the Slavonic group; 
but here again it must be remarked that in 
the latter family we trace older forms—e.g., 
the verb, which appears in a much more 
elaborate construction. It may, however, 
be truly asserted that without some know- 
ledge of Lithuanian, Lettish and Old Prus- 
sian many Slavonic forms are unintelligible. 

Not the least interesting parts of Prof. 
Kurschat’s book are those in which he ex. 
amines the relation of the language to Old 
Prussian, the importance of which was, per- 
haps, first brought prominently forward by 
Bopp in his Comparative Grammar. Frag- 


Von 
(Halle: Wai- 


ments of this language may be seen in’ 


Hartknock’s curious work, Alé und Neues 
Preussen, 1684; and the entire remains of it 
have been collected by Vater and Nessel- 
mann, the work of the former being now 


entirely superseded, and possessing only an | 


historical interest. They are at best but 
scanty, consisting of a translation of 
Luther’s Catechism, and of a few vocabu- 
laries. The religious work was owing to 
the pious care of the good Margrave Albert 
of Brandenburg, for two hundred years 
earlier a very different spirit had influenced 
the Teutonic order in their dealings with 
the Prussians, and the Grandmaster Sieg- 
fried von Feuchtwangen was wont to say 
that he never enjoyed a meal unless he: had 
previously hanged a pair of Prussian, 
Pomeranian, or Polish peasants. On the 
other side the feeling was reciprocated, and 
we find instances of Grandmasters who were 
burnt alive on falling into the hands of 
their heathen adversaries. 

As a born Lithuanian, and having re- 
cently made a considerable stay in the 
country fortified with Russian official re- 
commendations, Prof. Kurschat had a great 
advantage over Schleicher, whose work, how- 
ever, must claim the merit of being the 
first attempt to treat the language scientifi- 
cally. In spite of the valuable official docu- 
ments which he carried with him, Prof. 
Kurschat met with obstacles in his peregri- 
nations, being regarded in many places as 
a spy of Bismarck who had come to survey 





the land with a view to some plan of annex- 
ation. 

In his account of the dialects (p. 9) ex- 
ception is taken to the classification of 
Schleicher, but his own account appears 
somewhat confused. Especially valuable 
are the notices of the accentuation and pho- 
nology : under the latter head, the softening 
of the vowel by the introduction of an 7 
sound, which is so marked a characteristic 
of the Slavonic languages; and the lack in 
Lithuanian of the aspirate and the aspirated 
consonants f (=ph) and ch—thus a Lithu- 
anian changes Franzose into Prancuzas, 
Christus into Kristus. Constant reference is 
made throughout the work to the valuable 
grammar of Lettish by Bielenstein; both in 
its phonetic and inflexional forms we find in 
Lithuanian an earlier stage than in Lettish. 

Perhaps the weakest part of Prof. Kur. 
schat’s book is that in which he examines 
the relations between Lithuanian and the 
Slavonic family, or its position among its 
Indo-European congeners. This, however, 
has been done so admirably by Fick in his 
well-known work that its absence is less 
noticed. The short accounts of the Dainos 
will be read with interest. It was Rhesa’s 
collection of them, published at K6nigsberg 
in 1825, which first seemed to give students 
an idea that Lithuanian was a living lan- 
guage at all. The manufacture of these 
poems, as is the case with the Russian 
bylinas and Servian pjesme, seems to be 
still going on. Very curious are the re- 
marks of Prof. Kurschat (p. 445), that 
while in Russian Lithuania the Roman 
Catholic clergy assist in their composition, 
in the Prussian districts any such efforts of 
a Lutheran clergyman would infallibly 
degrade him in the eyes of the people. It 
is also strange to notice that the productions 
of Christian Donalitius (Donaleiths), the 
only artificial, as opposed to popular, compo- 
sitions in the language, are not relished by 
the people. ’ 

The map prefixed to the Grammar is 
very interesting, and enables one to get a 
tolerably good idea of the extent of the 
language, which, as might be expected, is 
slowly receding. The exact relations of 
Lithuanians, Germans, Letts, Poles, and 
White Russians in these provinces are very 
accurately marked in the Atlas ethnogra- 
phique des provinces habitées en totalité ou en 
partie par les Polonais, par R. D’Kckert 
(St. Petersburg, 1863). The curious fact 
about Lithuanian is that it never seems to 
have been anything but a language of the 
poorer classes. In the old days of the Lithu- 
anian principality—the times of Mindog, 
Gedymin, and Jagiello—the Court language 
was White Russian, in which tongue the old 
Lithuanian laws were composed. The Rus- 
sians are gradually more and more completely 
effacing from the country all recollections of 
its union with Poland, and Kovno has now 
become a Russian city, where hardly a word 
of Polish is ever heard. This strange and 
vigorous old language, with all the honours 
of its magnificent antiquity, must shortly 
become a thing of the past; but it is grati- 
fying to think that it will not perish before 
its mammoth-like fragments have been clas- 
sified and elucidated by the philologist. 
Prof. Kurschat’s work is now the most 
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complete in the field, and must throw 
Schleicher’s laborious publication into the 
shade; but we must still fall back upon his 
useful Reading-Book till some more com- 
plete edition of the Lithuanian texts has 
been published. A great help towards this, 
however, has been the editing by Bezzen- 
berger of the Lithuanian Catechism of 1547 ; 
the Lettish Catechism of 1586; the Lithu- 
anian Ceremonial of Baptism of 1569 ; and 
the Lettish version of the Lord’s Prayer, by 
Simon Grunau. 

It is to be regretted that the learned works 
of Kraszewski and Narbutt on the antiqui- 
ties and history of Lithuania should have 
been written in Polish, which has caused 
them to be sealed books to the majority of 
readers. The quaint Latin history of the 
Jesuit Koialowicz is now little more than a 
curiosity. W. R. Morriit. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


PHYSICS, 


Rotatory Polarisation of Quartz, and its Variation 
with Temperature.—M. Joubert has examined the 
rotatory power of quartz within very wide limits 
of temperature (Comptes Rendus, 1xxxvii., p. 497). 
All the measures were made at constant temper- 
atures. For temperatures below zero a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt was used. For higher 
temperatures the quartz was placed in the vapour 
of a boiling liquid. M. Joubert used for this 
purpose alcohol (boiling-point, 78°-26C.), water 
(100°), aniline (183°°5), mercury (350°), sulphur 
(448°), and cadmium (840°). For still higher 
temperatures a furnace heated by petroleum was 
employed, and by this means the quartz could be 
raised to a temperature at which porcelain begins 
to soften. The specimens of quartz operated on 
varied from fourteen to forty millimétres in thick- 
ness, and especial precautions were taken to ensure 
in each specimen that the opposite faces should be 
parallel to each other and perpendicular to the 
optic axis. Each specimen after being heated was 
found to regain on cooling its original rotatory 
power. From — 20° to 1500° the rotatory power of 
quartz increases in a continuous manner with the 
temperature. The observed effect is the resultant 
of two others—viz., first, the increase produced 
by the expansion of the crystal; and, secondly, 
that caused by the increase of rotatory power 
itself. Thislatter effect is about twenty times as 
great as the former, at least between 0° and 100°, 
the limits within which the dilatation of quartz is 
known. The following are among the results 
which M. Joubert has given :— 


© , Rotatory Rotatory 
— power of . power of 
1 mm. of quartz 1 mm. of quartz 
—20° 21°599 448 23°464 
0° 21°658 810 25°259 
100 21:982 _ _— 
350 23:040 1500(?) 25-420 


The author proposes to determine the co-efficients 
of dilatation of quartz for temperatures above 100°. 
Such an investigation would probably lead him to 
modify some of the above numbers. 


The Ultra-Violet Portion of the Solar Spec- 
trum.—In the September number of the Journal 
de Physique (vol. vii., p. 285) is an account by 
1. A. Cornu of his researches on the ultra-violet 
portion of the solar spectrum. His work is 
divided into two portions, the first comprising 
that part of the ultra-violet spectrum observable 
p Paws of ordinary spectroscopes furnished with 
objectives and prisms of glass, and extending from 
#’ (A=410'10) to O (A=343'97). The second 
part extends from O to the ultra-violet extremity 
observable photographically by aid of a spectro- 
scope of whieh the objectives are of quartz and 
the prism of Iceland spar ; this limit corresponds 





to the ray U (A=294:80). The spectrum was 
obtained by reflection from a grating traced on 
glass. For the more refrangible radiations, too 
feeble in solar light to be utilised in these deter- 
minations, the author measured their exact posi- 
tions by satisfying himself of their coincidence 
with the lines of the spectrum of an iron spark 
and determining the wave-lengths of these 
latter. Thus M. Cornu has succeeded in map- 
ing out a strip of the ultra-violet spectrum 
rom 7’ (A=302) to U (A=294°8) beyond 
the point to which Mascart’s photograph ex- 
tended. The reason why the solar spectrum is 
thus limited is to be found in atmospheric absorp- 
tion. It is only necessary to observe methodically 
the photographic impression of the solar spectrum 
for a whole day to ascertain that its extent varies 
as the height of the sun above the horizon. 
Moreover, for the same height of tbe sun the 
observed solar spectrum is more extended in winter 
than in summer, a result which is explained if we 
attribute to the aqueous vapour contained in the 
atmosphere the absorbing power which limits the 
ultra-violet spectrum, Discussing the distribution 
of dark lines in the spectrum and the correspond- 
ing bright lines of certain elements in a state of 
incandescent vapour, M. Cornu maintains the con- 
clusion that the intensity of the dark rays is cha- 
racteristic of the relative quantity of the different 
metallic vapours which at the surface of the sun 
are the cause of these dark rays. Viewed in this 
way, the vapour of iron would appear to be the 
most abundant, by reason of the number and espe- 
cially the intensity of the dark lines which cor- 
respond to it in the solar spectrum. Nickel and 
magnesium come in the second place, then calcium, 
aluminium, sodium, and hydrogen, and, finally, 
manganese, cobalt, titanium, chromium, and tin, 
The author points out the remarkab'e analogy 
between this composition and that of aerolites, of 
which the major part consist of iron combined 
with 7; of nickel. The remainder of the paper is 
occupied by a discussion of (1) the probability of 
a direct magnetic action of the sun; (2) the pro- 
bability in favour of the hypothesis of a terrestrial 
magnet; and (3) the probability of the electric 
origin of the light emitted by solar protuberances. 


Study of the Radiations from different Sources 
of Light by the Spectroscope.—It appears from the 
investigations of Draper and Edm. Becquerel that 
when the temperature of an incandescent solid 
rises in a continuous manner, the spectrum of the 
radiations emitted by it lengthens towards the 
violet end, and that each of the radiations of this 
spectrum is at the same time increased in inten- 
sity according to an exponential formula. The 
temperature of the luminous source can therefore 
be measured (1) by means of the wave-length of 
the radiation which limits the spectrum towards 
the violet; (2) by the position of the thermal 
maximum of this spectrum, which approaches 
nearer to the violet in proportion as the emission 
temperature becomes higher; (3) by means of 
the ratio of the luminous intensity of a deter- 
minate radiation, A, taken in the spectrum of the 
source, to the intensity of the same radiation in 
the spectrum of a source of known temperature, 
compared with the ratio of the luminous intensit 
of another radiation, \’, in the same two spectra. M. 
Crova has made an attempt to effect determinations 
of the last-mentioned kind by means of a spectro- 
photometer such as was used by Glahn (Comptes 
Rendus, \xxxvii.,p. 322; and Phil. Mag.,Oct. 1878). 
He has selected a certain number of determinate 
wave-lengths between the Fraunhofer lines B and 
G, and has measured the intensities of the radia- 
tions corresponding to these from the following 
sources—viz., the sun, the electric light, the 
Drummond light, and a moderator lamp. The 
number representing the intensity in the red being 
the same for the four spectra, it is found that 
the weakening towards the violet is very different 
in different cases. In the solar spectrum it falls 
from 1000 to 460; while for the moderator lamp 
the fall is from 1000 to 27 for the same variation 





of wave-length. It will be possible to make 
rigorously exact measurement of the temperatures 
in the spectrometric way as soon as we know the 
law of emission for all radiations and the numerical 
constants for each wave-length. 


Electrical Currents developed by the Passage of 
Fluids through Tubes.—In recent years several 
physicists have devoted their attention to the 
study of the conditions under which the pheno- 
menon first observed by Zéllner occurs—viz. that 
an electrical current is produced by the flow of a 
liquid through a fine tu Among these may be 
mentioned Edlund, Haga and T. W. Clark, who 
have investigated the influence due to length and 
diameter of tube, velocity and pressure of the 
liquid and nature of the tube (vide Annalen der 
Physik, i., p. 191; ii., pp. 835, 346; iii., p. 489). 
Their results differing from each other consider- 
ably in many respects, Dr. Dorn has published 
(Annalen der Physik, v., p. 20) the results of his 
further researches on the same subject with the 
view of settling the discrepancies. He finds (1) 
that the mere motion of water is not capable of 
developing an electrical current corresponding to 
that which arises by its flowing through a tube; 
(2) that even for tubes which do not obey Pois- 
seuille’s law the electromotive force is proportional 
to the pressure ; (3) that even for wide tubes the 
electromotive force depends upon the condition of 
the tube’s inner surface, and undergoes a change 
both by reason of lapse of time and also by the 
formation of a coating inside the tube; and (4) 
that the electromotive force is directly propor- 
tional to the length of the tube, when the velocity 
of flow is constant. Dr. Dorn is of opinion that 
the experimental data in our hands are not yet 
sufficiently comprehensive to justify a thorough 
discussion of the causes of the phenomena, It is 
to be considered as certain, however, that the 
motion of the fluid plays no sensible part in de- 
veloping the observed electromotive force, and 
hence that Edlund’s explanation on the basis of 
his unitary theory is untenable. Probably the 
seat of the electromotive force is to be found at 
the limiting surface of the fluid and solid tube- 
wall, but whether it is developed by friction or by 
some contact action is doubtful. 


Utilisation of Solar Heat for Industrial Pur- 
poses.—At the Paris Exhibition M. Mouchot ex- 
hibited in action an arrangement in which the 
rays of the sun were directly utilised both for the 
purpose of cooking food and distilling alcohol, 
and also as a motive power. A large concave 
mirror of about twenty square métres’ aperture 
was directed towards the sun, and was supported 
in such a way that it could follow the sun from 
east to west. Atits focus was a boiler, weigh- 
ing, with its accessories, 200 kilograms, and 
having a capacity of 100 litres. On one occasion 
seventy litres of water were boiled in half an hour, 
the manometer attached to the boiler showing a 
rise of pressure of the steam to six atmospheres. 
On another occasion, under a constant pressure of 
three atmospheres M. Mouchot maintained in 
action a pump which raised from 1,500 to 1,800 
litres of water per hour to a height of two métres, 
A short account of M. Mouchot’s apparatus and 
method is given in the Comptes Rendus, lxxxvii., 
p. 481. 


Application of the Balance to the Problem of 
Gravitation.—Prof. von Jolly has made use of a 
very delicate beam-balance for the purpose of 
measuring the variation of gravity between two 
floors of the same buiiding (Annalen der Physik, 
v., p. 112). A body of weight Q,, at the dis- 
tance 7 from the centre of the earth, has a weight, 


2 
Q, = Q, a at the distance r+, according 
This be- 


), if h be small in compari- 


to the accepted theory of gravitation. 


2h 
comes Q, = Q, (1-+ 
son with. For 4=5 métres, and r (the mean 
radius of the earth) = 6,366,189 métres, the vari- 
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ation in weight of a kilogramme is 1°57 mg. 
Herr yon Jolly determined the ratio 3 by a ba- 


lance in which one division of the scale corre- 
sponded to an overweight of 0182 mg. Of the 
scale-pans of this balance one was of the ordinary 
kind; the other was suspended by a long wire 
which passed through the base of the balance- 
case. The two were 5°29 métres apart. Two kilo- 
gramme weights were weighed against each other, 
first, at the same level, and, secondly, at a vertical 
distance from each other of 5:29 métres. As the 
result of ten series of observations, made with the 
greatest refinement of care, in which corrections 
were introduced for differences of temperature 
between the two scale-pans, the difference of 
weight due to a vertical distance of 5:29 métres 
was found to be 1°5099 mg.; whereas it should 
be, according to the law of gravitation, 1-662 mg. 
The difference, 0°152 mg., though certainly small, 
is larger than can be accounted for by errors of 
observation, and may be attributed to the fact 
that the Physical Institute in Munich, where the 
experiments were made, is massively built, and is 
surrounded by large buildings; whereas in the 
calculation it is assumed that no disturbing causes 
are in action. In Prof. von Jolly’s balance a plane 
mirror was attached to the centre of and at right 
angles to the beam, and,a scale and telescope 
being fixed at some distance from the balance, the 
graduations of the scale were read through the 
telescope by reflection from the mirror. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Puorograruic Socrery.—( Tuesday, November 12.) 


James GuaisHER, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. A 
paper by Leon Warnerke was read: “ Photographic 
Notes from a Travel in Russia, with Exhibition of 
various Works, Apparatus, and Materials;” after 
which Mr. J. Thompson gave a viva voce description 
of his “‘ Photographie Experience in Cyprus.” 





Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, November 14.) 


Sr Josepu D. Hooxer, K.C.S.1., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read:—‘On a 
Method of using the Balance with great Delicacy, and 
on its Employment to Determine the Mean Density 
of the Earth,” by J. H. Poynting ;” “On Repulsion 
resulting from Radiation, Part VI.” by W. Crookes. 





Zoorocicat Sociery.—( Tuesday, November 19.) 


A. Grors, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. Mr. Sclater 
exhibited and made remarks on an adult specimen, in 
full plumage, of the black-throated stonechat (Saai- 
cola Stapazina), which had been obtained in Lanca- 
shire, and had been sent for exhibition by Mr. R. 
Davenport. The species had not been previously re- 
corded as occurring in the British Isies, and was an 
interesting addition to the list of ‘“ Accidental 
Visitors.”’—The Secretary read two letters he had re- 
ceived from Dr. A. B. Meyer and Mr. A. D. Bartlett 
with reference to the communication read at the last 
meeting from Mr. Everett respecting the supposed ex- 
istence of the Anoa (Anoa depressicornis) in the Philip- 
pines.—Prof. Owen read a memoir on the relative 
positions to their constructors of the chambered shells 
of Cephalopods.—Sir Victor Brooke read a paper on 
“ The Classification of the Cervidae,” and gave a syn- 
optical list of the existing species of this family. A 
second paper by Sir V. Brooke contained the de- 
scription of a new species of gazelle from Eastern 
Africa, which the author proposed to name Gazella 
Walleri, after its discoverer, Mr. Gerald Waller.— 
Prof, A. H. Garrod read a paper on the Anatomy of 
Indicator major, and showed that, as regards its soft 
parts, as in its Osteology, Indicator is not related to 
the cuckoos, but to the barbets and toucans.—A com- 
munication was read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
containing the eleventh of his contributions to the 
Ornithology of the Philippines. The present paper 
gave an account of the collection made by Mr. A. H. 
Everett, at Zamboanga, in the Island of Mindando. 
Ninety-eight species were obtained in this locality by 
Mr. Everett, of which eleven were new to the Philip- 





pine Fauna, and six were new to science.—Mr. E. R. 
Alston read some notes su’ plementary to his paper 
on the squirrels of the Neotropical region. 





Metzorotocicat Society.—( We dnesday, 
November 20.) 
C. Greaves, Esq., F.G.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read:—‘ Report on the 
Phenological Observations for 1878,” by the Rev. T. 
A. Preston ; “ Up-Bank Thaws,” by the Rev. Fenwick 
W. Stow; “Comparison of Thermometric Observa- 
tions made on board ship,” by Capt. H. Toynbee, 





Cuemicat Socrery.—( Thursday, November 21.) 


R. Wareineton, Esq., in the Chair. The following 
papers were read :—“ A Chemical Study of Vegetable 
Albinism,” by Prof. Church. The author has made 
numerous analyses of white and green leaves of the 
same age from the same plant in order to discover 
whether any difference in their composition could be 
detected. The leaves were gathered from the maple, 
the holly, the ivy, and thirteen exotic plants. White 
leaves contain more water than corresponding green 
leaves, while the ash of white leaves contains more 
potash and phosphoric acid, but less lime, and espe- 
cially less oxalate'and carbonate of calcium. Nearly 
60 per cent. of the nitrogen in the white leaves is non- 
albumenoid, while the green leaves contain 30 per 
cent. of nitrogen in that state. The author has 
also analysed a vegetable parasite, the dodder, and 
its host, the red clover; he finds that the white leaves 
resemble in composition the parasite, while the host 
represents the green leaves. The white leaf is, there- 
fore, in a sense a parasite on the green leaf, and owes 
its existence to its connexion with the normal portion 
of the plant.—* Relation between the Melting-Points 
of the Elements and their Coefficients of Expansion,” 
by Dr. Carnelly. The author finds that of thirty-one 
elements twenty-six show that the coefficient of expan- 
sion increases as the melting-point diminishes ; the five 
exceptions are arsenic, antimony, bismuth, tellurium, 
and tin.—‘A Preliminary Notice on a Hydride of 
Boron,” by A. H. Jones. The author succeeded in 
preparing a grey friable mass of magnesium boride 
by strongly heating a mixture of magnesium dust and 
boron trioxide. On treating this mass with hydro- 
chloric acid a colourless gas was evolved, spontane- 
ously inflammable, burning with a green flame, and of 
disagreeable odour. 





Linnean Socrery.—( Thursday, November 21.) 


Dr. Gwyn Jerrreys, F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. 
Dr. W. P. Kesteven exhibited, and a short note 
was read on, specimens of the so-called Téte 
Anglaise (Melocactus communis), from Vieuxfort, St. 
Lucia. There also were exhibited roots, tendrils, and 
tubers in different stages of Vitis gongylodes and 
V. cuspidata, illustrating the paper immediately 
thereafter read—viz., “On Branch Tubers and 
Tendrils of V. gongylodes,” by Mr. R. Irwin Lynch. 
Subterranean tubers are by no means uncommon among 
plants—e.g., the potato—but in contrast those of 
V. gongylodes pre-exist on the stem, are aerial, at a 
height, and on dropping to the ground strike root. 
Cylindrical, of considerable size, and tenacious of life, 
they are doubtless a safeguard in propagation of the 
plant in seasons of drought. The:tendrils possess 
terminal adhesive disks, formed without the stimulus 
of contact with any substance, as opposed to certain 
other climbers mentioned by Mr. Chas. Darwin. 
The acrial roots are of great length—eleven feet and 
more—spring from each node, and are of a rich crimson 
hue in summer, therefore an attractive object as seen 
in the Victoria House at Kew.—‘ Report on the 
Mollusea dredged by the Staff of H.M.S. Challenger,” 
by the Rey. R. Boog Watson, F.L.S. After an in- 
troductory chapter as to the difficulty of the task, 
from the great amount of material brought home by 
the expedition, the author proceeds to give a detailed 
account of the Solenoconchia, comprising three genera 
of Mollusca, Dentalium, Siphodentalium, and Cadulus. 
Of the first of these, eighteen species are identified 
whereof eleven are new forms. The species of 
Siphodentalium, seven in number, are all new to 
science. Among the genus Cadulus two only are 
already known, and nine species and one variety are 
recorded and for the first time described. Of the 
entire series of the three genera above mentioned— 
thirty-six species and four varieties in all—twenty 





may be regarded as hitherto unknown. Some 
of these are of high interest as being living 
remnants of genera which have existed since the 
Cretaceous epoch.—The abstract of a paper “On 
the Symplocaceae,” by Mr. John Miers, F.R.S., was 
read by the Secretary. To Mr. Bentham is due the 
credit of our earliest accurate knowledge of the 
group; Mr. Miers, however, urges the complete sepa- 
ration of this family from that of the Styraceae—two 
natural orders previously confounded together. The 
authors of the Genera Plantarum more recently adopt 
the example of Prof. A. de Candolle, who regarded the 
Symplocaceae as a mere tribe of the Styraceae. 
This appears objectionable on several grounds given 
by the author in detail. He then gives a synopsis of 
what appear to him as eleven recognisable genera, 
which are defined, and appends lists of 125 species. In 
a short communication on “The Algae of Lake 
Nyassa,” by Prof. G. Dickie, these were mentioned as 
having been obtained through Dr. Laws, of the Living- 
stonia Mission. All the Algal genera are known Euro- 
pean forms; while the Diatomaceae, with few excep- 
tions, are likewise widely diffused species, the only 
peculiar new form being Epithemia clavata. 





Mereoro.ocicat Socrery.—( Thursday, November 21.) 


C. Greaves, Esq., President, in the Chair. A lecture 
was delivered on “ Clouds and Weather-Signs” by the 
Rev. W. Clement Ley, M.A. The lecturer said that 
there are great difficulties in framing rnles by which 
we can judge of coming weather from observations of 
the clouds, because this kind of observation is an 
almost incommunicable art, requiring special culture 
of the eye, and because the old classification and 
nomenclature of the clouds are incomplete, having 
been framed at a time when the laws of the winds, to 
which the forms and movements of the clouds are re- 
lated, were not understood. In all attempts to fore- 
cast the weather we must employ rules deduced from 
weather-maps. Now, the movements of the upper- 
currents, and the types of cloud which they transport, 
afford us the most useful information as to the dis- 
position and movement of the areas of fine and wet 
weather. Accordingly a considerable part of the lec- 
ture was taken up with those general rules by the 
use of which this information can be interpreted. It 
was shown that from the appearance, posture, and 
movement of the bank of cirrus and cirro-stratus 
which commonly precedes the nimbus or rain-cloud in 
the front of an advancing area of depression, we can 
infer the direction of advance of the latter, and the 
consequent probable changes of weather and winds. 
The nature of this inference was illustrated by a dia- 
gram. The changes in the aspect of the clouds which 
characterise respectively the right hand and left hand 
segments of a depression in its transit were then de- 
scribed. The lecturer next proceeded to point out the 
contrast between the front and rear of a depression as 
regards the direction of the cloud-currents, types of the 
clouds, and the manner in which showers are formed, 
The local showers which are common during the in- 
crease of barometric pressure were shown to be de- 
veloped in an upward direction through the formation 
of cumulus, being in this respect the opposite of the 
more extensive rainfalls whose symptoms first become 
apparent in the highest regions of the atmosphere. 
The differences of appearance between those cumuli 
which are likely to assume a cirriform aspect above, 
and to pass into shower clouds, and those which are 
not likely to do so, were described ; and the lecturer 
took occasion to explain a few of the ordinary 
weather-signs derived from the colours of the sky, 
and the clearness of the atmosphere. Attention was 
invited to some peculiar types of cloud, especially to 
a hybrid variety occurring under particular conditions 
of pressure and temperature, a forerunner of thunder- 
storms: and also to the low-level stratus which 
usually prevails in our winter anti-cyclones. By the 
aid of the oxy-hydrogen limelight, sketches of some 
of the more definite varieties of cloud were exhibited 
in the course of the lecture. 





Puysicat Socrety.—(Saturday, Nov. 23.) 
Pror. W. G. Apams in the Chair. Prof. W. E. 


Ayrton, late of the Imperial Engineering College, ~ 
Tokio, Japan, read a paper written by himself and 
Prof. J. Perry, of the same college, on “The Music 
of Colour and of Visible Motion.” The authors began 
by pointing out the well-known fact that emotion 1S 
excited by moving bodies, and they believed that 
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upon this basis a new emotional art would be created 
which would receive a high development in the far- 
distant future. All methods of exciting emotion 
could be cultivated ; but of these, music, by reason 
of the facility with which its effects could be pro- 
duced, had been highly perfected by the bulk of man- 
kind. Sculpture and painting are not purely emo- 
tional arts like music, inasmuch as they involve 
thought. It would takea longtime and much culture 
for the eye to behold moving figures with similar emo- 
tional results to those-of the ear on hearing sweet 
sounds ; but time and culture only might be necessary. 
It might be due to their neglect of this emotional ten- 
dency that the Western nations felt little emotion at 
moving visual displays. For among the Eastern 
nations they had entertainments consisting of motions 
and dumb show which, although incomprehensible and 
even ludicrous to the European, powerfully affected 
the feelings of a native audience. In Japan the 
authors had seen whole operas of “ melodious motion” 
performed in the theatres; the emotions being ex- 
pressed by movements of the body, affecting to the 
audience, which were quite strange to them. The 
accompanying orchestral music was, withal, dis- 
pleasing to the authors; while, on the other hand, 
Western music is mostly displeasing to the Japanese. 
The emotions produced by rapidly-moving masses, 
such as atrain bowling up to a bridge, or by changing 
colours as in sunsets, have been felt by all. Harmonic 
instruments have been constructed to exhibit the com- 
bination of two or more pairs of harmonic motions to 
the eye: for example, Blackburn’s pendulum, Lissajon’s 
forks, Wheatstone’s kaleidophone and Tisley’s harmono- 
graph. Prof. Ayrton illustrated his remarks by ex- 
hibiting these instruments in action. The pendulum 
traced out the complex path of the combined motions 
by a jet of falling sand; the forks by a moving beam 
of light thrown ona screen; the kaleidophone by a 
bright bead ; and the harmonograph by the involutions 
of an aniline pen. With none of these, and such like 
instruments, however, is. the production of mere 
emotion the end in view; and in most of them no 
change can be made in the periods of the pairs of 
harmonic or periodic motions combined without ar- 
resting the instrument—a proceeding which in music 
would be analogous to stopping the tune at the end of 
everychord. There is no provision either for chang- 
ing the amplitude or phase. A successful instrument 
in the new kinematical art must visibly render changes 
in period, amplitude,and phase of the harmonic motions 
represented. Profs. Ayrton and Perry had designed 
an instrument, which was now in Japan, for effecting 
these required changes in a combination of harmonic 
motions given to a moving body, and which they 
claimed to be the first musical instrument of the 
visual art in question. They had not given it a name 
yet, because the nomenclature of the subject was un- 
invented. A diagram of this instrument was ex- 
hibited to the meeting. It consists of a mechanical 
arrangement of levers, pulleys, and cords, whereby 
two barmonic motions—one along a vertical, and the 
other along a horizontal line—are compounded on the 
resultant motion of a suspended pane of glass. A 
black circle painted on the pane is intended to repre- 
sent a moving body as projected against a wall or 
screen behind. The levers moving the pane are 
actuated by a revolving barrel, the periphery of 
which is carved according to mathematical principles, 
so as to give the different harmonic motions to the 
levers in one revolution. The motion is further 
regulated by shifting the levers; and by the angular 
velocity of the barrel. In this way the period, am- 
plitude, and phase of the component motions of 
the glass either in a vertical or horizontal direction 
may be changed at will, and almost immediately. 
Other kinds of periodic motion may be compounded in 
a similar way. Prof. Ayrton also suggested other 
forms of apparatus for the purpose. Numberless 
combinations of graceful motions, producing emo- 
tonal effects on the beholder, can by its means be 
given to a visible body. It is the intention of the 
authors to construct an improved fornf of the appara- 
tus, and to arrange for the blending of colour with 
the moving body to heighten the emotional influence : 
for example, they purpose having changing mosaics of 
different hues thrown upon the screen for a back- 
ground to the black spot. This can be done by means 
of an instrument similar to the chromotrope with 
its revolving sheet of parti-coloured glass. In 
conclusion Prof, Ayrton said that there might 
yet Le invented many different ways of pro- 





ducing these spectacles, and there was no reason 
why a whole city full of people should not enjoy these 
displays projected upon the clouds overhead. In the 
short discussion which followed, Dr. Stone pointed out 
that the Japanese employ a different scale from that of 
the Western nations, and that therefore our music 
may seem odd to them as theirs is tous. The ethno- 
logical difference of ear between the Chinese race and 
ourselves isa subject worthy of investigation, He 
attributed the influence of pantomime on the Japanese 
to assuciation, and asserted that music not only pro- 
duced emotions, but suggested ideas. The harmony 
of music, poetry, and motion was well known, and 
tone-poet was a name given to composers. Dr, Glad- 
stone remarked that all the senses could be harmonised 
when sufficiently educated, as attested by the art 
of the cook and the perfumer. Sugar and nitre when 
tasted separately were not disagreeable; but when 
tasted together the effect was very nauseous, and great 
quantities of beet sugar had been vitiated by small 
traces of nitre from the beetroot. Prof. Ayrton also 
alluded tothe curious fact that certain persons on 
hearing music seemed to see changing colours or 
landscapes arise before them, and others see bright 
lights on hearing shrill sounds—Dr. Schuster then 
described his new method of adjusting the collimator 
of the spectroscope for parallel rays of different re- 
frangibility. His plan is very simple, and is based 
on the fact that if the rays entering the prism are 
parallel, the focus seen in the telescope will remain 
constant when the prism is turned round ; but if they 
are not parallel, the focus will shift. The process, 
therefore, consists in looking through the telescope 
while turning the prism. If the focus shifts, the 
collimator has to be adjusted until no shifting takes 
place. The adjustment must be made with a prism 
whose sides are perfectly plane; and a good one may 
be kept for the purpose. 








FINE ART. 


Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson. By 
her Niece, Gerardine Macpherson. (Long- 
mans. ) 


Ir is sad to learn* that the writer of these 
very interesting Memoirs of a noteworthy 
and busy life has not lived to see her book 
given to the world. Mrs. Macpherson, the 
favourite niece of Mrs. Jameson (the pretty 
Gerardine Bate), who for many years sup- 
plied to her the place of a daughter, married, 
when she was only eighteen, a young Scotch 
artist, Robert Macpherson, and went to live 
in Rome. ' After a few years Mr. Macpher- 
son’s sight failed, and, being obliged to give 
up painting, he took to photography, in 
which, aided by his wife, he was for some 
time very successful. Difficulties and 
troubles, however, came, and in 1873 he 
died, leaving his wife, with health already un- 
dermined, “to struggle as she could through 
asad entanglement of debt and distress, with 
two young children dependent upon her.” 
Bravely she took up the burden, accepting 
cheerfully everything she found to do in the 
shape of writing or teaching, even filling 
the post of newspaper -correspondent in 
Rome during the deadly season, when the 
regular correspondent went away for his 
health. 

Last year, though heart disease was fast 
gaining upon her, she undertook this Life of 
her aunt, and has accomplished her task 
with something of that simple grace which 
distinguishes Mrs. Jameson’s own writings 
and which probably she derived from her 
early teaching. 

Hitherto the world has known very little 
of the private life of Anna Jameson, except 








* From a “ Postscript ” written by Mrs. Oliphant, 


who has superintended the final publication of this 


work, 





that her marriage was unhappy, and that 
she was separated from her husband. Under 
these trying circumstances, it says much for 
the sincerity of her conduct that no breath 
of scandal, such as the jealous and unscru- 
pulous reviewers of that day were fond of 
casting at their female contemporaries, ever 
tarnished her fair name. Her life, indeed, 
as told in these pages, is a noble record of 
unselfish devotion and fulfilled duties. 

Even in childhood the energy of her cha- 
racter was remarkable, as several charm- 
ingly pretty little stories of her and her 
sisters testify. Once, being moved by sup- 
posed wrong done to these same little sisters 
by a person in whose charge they had all 
been left at Newcastle, while their parents 
went to Scotland, the little Anna planned a 
flight, and actually set forth one evening 
accompanied by the other three little con- 
spirators, who blindly followed their leader, 
to walk to Scotland, each being provided for 
the journey with “a tiny bundie of clothes, 
containing a change for Sunday,” and as 
much bread-and-butter as could possibly be 
stowed away in the fronts and pockets of 
their frocks. 

“As the oldest and strongest Anna charged her 
own shoulders with the weight of a many-caped 
gig cloak [presumably a garment of the period], 
belonging to their governess, under cover of whic 
they could, she said, all sleep at night under the 
hedges; and, as for food, when their own slices 
of bread-and-butter gave out, they need only 
knock at some cottage door on their way and say 
they were four little children going to Scotland to 
refind their father and mother, and no one would 
refuse them a drink of milk and a crust, Anna was 
quite sure.” 

Of course the children were overtaken and 
brought back, but not until the three-year- 
old Camilla had fallen into a ditch and lost 
her shoe. 

Anna was, at the date of this expedition, 
about nine years old. She was born in 
Dublin in 1794, the eldest daughter of a 
clever young miniature-painter—Brownell 
Murphy—of patriotic sympathies, who, not 
being able to make any position for himself 
in his own country, fortunately came to settle 
in England when Anna was about four years 
old, and thus escaped from the consequences 
which his revolutionary opinions might pro- 
bably have brought upon him had he re- 
mained to share in the gathering Rebellion. 

The circumstances of the Murphy family 
were never very prosperous, but Anna re- 
ceived a superior education to most girls of 
that period, being trained by a very strict 
and accomplished governess, who afterwards 
became her aunt. This training she supple- 
mented on all sides, at her own will, her 
lively imagination leading her into many 
out-of-the-way paths. She early showed a 
taste for literature, and wrote an Eastern 
story called “ Faizy”’ for the benefit of her 
sisters when she was not more than twelve 
years old. 

At sixteen this courageous young spirit, 
who at nine had planned a flight into 
Scotland and at eleven had arranged a 
journey to Flanders with her sisters, in 
order that they might learn lace-making, 
and thus contribute to the support of the 
family, achieved the independence she 
desired. At this early age she became a 
governess in the family of the Marquis of 
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Winchester, where she remained four years. 
The charming portrait of her given as 
frontispiece to these Memoirs is taken from 
a miniature painted by her father at this age. 
It represents a beautiful intelligent young face 
lighted up by enthusiasm, truly a daughter 
of whom any father might have been proud, 
and one well calculated to win other hearts 
beside a father’s, as was quickly proved 
when Mr. Robert Jameson, a clever young 
barrister just come up from the North to 
London to enter upon his profession, was 
introduced to her by an old friend. The 
two young people fell in love, and were 
engaged to be married, but, for some reason 
not stated, the engagement was broken off 
soon after it was made, and poor Anna, in 
the deepest despondency, went to Italy as 
governess in a noble family who were 
making the grand tour. 

It may be doubted whether the ‘ dark 
cloud”’ under which she represents herself 
as moving at this time was really so dark as 
it then seemed: at all events, the sorrows 
that could be confided to a diary were 
not the bitterest kind of sorrows, as she 
learnt afterwards too well, and it is evident 
from this same diary that her sentimental 
regrets were considerably mitigated by 
her delight at the new scenes, new com- 
panions, and beauties in nature and art 
which she saw. She is constantly forgetting 
her réle of the ennuyée in her enthusiasm over 
some lovely view or beautiful work of art. 
This tour greatly expanded her mind and 
her knowledge : indeed, it laid the foundation 
for much of her after-work; but the diary 
she then kept, after the manner of all young 
ladies travelling on the Continent, was, we 
can well believe, written without any thought 
of publication. It was not, indeed, until 
after her marriage with Mr. Jameson, 
which took place in 1825—the engagement 
having been unfortunately renewed on her 
return to England—that she was persuaded 
by an enterprising friend to allow him to 
print her little green-covered manuscript 
volumes, and that they were brought out, 
after slight revision, under the title of Diary 
of an Ennuyée. This work at once found 
favour with the public, though some of her 
readers were afterwards a little disappointed 
to find that the sentimental diarist had not 
died, as she has represented herself as doing, 
at Autun on her way back to England, but 
was living to publish other works. ° 

Of the unhappiness of the married life of 
Mrs. Jameson, her biographer speaks with 
a reticence one cannot but respect ; though, 
it must be owned, it would be satisfactory 
to learn more of the nature of those “‘incom- 
patibilities of temper and disposition” which 
finally rendered it impossible for her to live 
with her husband. ‘These “ incompatibili- 
ties”? seem to have declared themselves 
from the earliest period of their union, and in 
1829, after four years spent together, Mr. 
Jameson went out to Dominica as puisne 
judge, his wife returning to her father’s house 
and ‘‘to the consolation of that warm and 
strong family love which was always her 
stronghold and protection.” There does 
not at this time appear to have been any 
thought of final separation, but the tempo- 
rary parting was felt as a relief, and Mrs. 
Jameson soon after went abroad with her 





father and his patron and friend Sir Gerard 
Noel, and on her return published her in- 
teresting volumes entitled Visits and Sketches 
at Home and Abroad. These were followed 
by the Characteristics of Women, a series of 
thoughtful and graceful essays on the cha- 
racters of Shakspere’s women. 


“ My life,” she says in her Introduction to this 
work, “has been spent in observing and thinking ; 
I have had, as you well know, more opportunities 
for the first, more leisure for the last, than have 
fallen to the lot of most people. What I have 
seen, felt, thought and suffered, has led me to 
form certain opinions. It appears to me that the 
condition of women in society, as at present con- 
stituted, is false in itself and injurious to them— 
that the education of women as at present con- 
ducted is founded in mistaken principles, and 
tends to increase fearfully the sum of misery and 
error in both sexes.” 


Nevertheless, she does not rush into discus- 
sions of Woman’s Rights, or fling her 
opinions on burning questions in the face of 
the world, but simply seeks to illustrate by 
examples drawn from Shakspere “ the vari- 
ous modifications of which the female cha- 
racter is susceptible, with their causes and 
results.” 

This book was most warmly received, 
several editions being quickly called for, and 
the fascinating author was much courted 
and flattered in society both in England and 
Germany, where she had many attached 
friends. From these social distractions she 
was called away by a mandate from her 
husband, who was now settled in Canada, 
and who wished that his wife should join 
him there. She went ont in 1836, with a 
heavy heart, and seems to have found the 
reality worse even than her most dismal 
forebodings. In her Winter Studies and 
Summer Rambles she has given a melan- 
choly picture of the dreary frozen winter 
she passed in Toronto; but the outward cold, 
though very trying to her delicate frame, 
was as nothing to the chill her warm feelings 
experienced at the separation from all she 
loved. Of the bitterness of this time no one 
can form any opinion, but it seems to have 
led her to the conclusion that “ neither duty 
nor necessity’? demanded any further sacri- 
fice, and that to stay longer in Canada 
would only be prolonging “a vain, foolish 
struggle.” Accordingly she returned to 
England, bearing with her the following 
extraordinary letter from her husband :— 


“My dear Anna,—In leaving Canada to-reside 
among your friends in England or elsewhere, 
you carry with you my most perfect respect and 
esteem. My affection you will never cease to re- 
tain. Were it otherwise, I should feel less pain 
at consenting to an arrangement arising from no 
wish of mine, but which I am compelled to be- 
lieve is best calculated for your happiness, and 
which, therefore, I cannot but approve.” 


“IT have love and work enough” is the 
heading chosen by her biographer for the 
next chapter in Mrs. Jameson’s life, and 
from this time forth, indeed, her life was that 
of a busy literary woman, working, however, 
for others rather than for herself. Her father 
had now been for many years paralysed, and 
the support of mother, father, and one or 
two sisters devolved mainly upon her exer- 
tions. One of the most beautiful traits in 


her character is that strong family love 





which made her undertake so large a share 
of responsibility without repining. 

Hitherto Mrs. Jameson, though almost all 
her books had contained appreciative criti- 
cisms of works of art, had not been known 
to the world chiefly as a writer on art. Now, 
however, she seems to have perceived that 
this was her true vocation, for in 1841-42 
she published her Handbooks to the Private 
and Public Galleries in and near London, 
and, shortly after, her delightful biographies 
of the early Italian painters. These were 
first published in the pages of the Penny 
Magazine, and afterwards in a little shilling 
volume, which has done more perhaps to- 
ward promoting a taste for art in this country 
than almost any work published during the 
present century. Of course the research of 
the present day has proved much of its in- 
formation to be inaccurate, and its con- 
clusions in many instances to be founded on 
false premisses, for Mrs. Jameson believed in 
Vasari with too implicit a faith. But in 
spite of these faults I know no book that 
gives such a vivid picture of the men of 
whom she writes, or that is so well calcu- 
lated to awaken an interest in their lives. 
I speak perhaps with the more certainty 
because I well remember the pleasure I de- 
rived from this little book when a mere child, 
and how it first led me to understand and 
enjoy Italian art; and I believe it has done 
the same for many others beside myself. 

Soon after the publication of the Early 
Italian Painters Mrs. Jameson began studying 
for her more important works on Legendary 
and Sacred Art, the first volumes of which 
were published in 1848. This she considered 
the work of her life, and from the time she 
first undertook it to her death it fully 
occupied ker. The subject, indeed, opened 
out a vast field for labour, and in it Mrs. 
Jameson worked with an untiring energy 
that has made it to yield rich fruit. 

Though not a profound reasoner, or 
gifted with much critical power, Mrs. 
Jameson had yet, as she tells us, ‘seen 
and thought much,” and she records her 
impressions and her thoughts in a simple 
unconstrained manner, never overlaying 
them with fine words, as is the fashion 
with some critics, who, seeking only to 
show their own exceeding eloquence, often 
darken the subject they desire to expound. 
Mrs. Jameson never does this, and she never 
dogmatises. One of the principal charms of 
her writing is its pleasant personality. She 
is not an impassible critic delivering infal- 
lible judgments upon works of art, but 
simply a highly-cultivated woman, whose 
taste is so good that we may for the most 
part safely trust it as a guide, even in mat- 
ters upon which more learned authorities 
disagree. 

The influence of her writings upon the 
culture of her time was not inconsiderable, 
nor has it wholly ceased at the present day, 
though many of her earlier works are now 
forgotten. One of the last she wrote was that 
entitled A Common-p'ace Book of Thoughts, 
Memories and Fancies—a book, as she her- 
self says, “ supremely egotistical and subjec- 
tive,” but all the more delightful on that 
account ; for it is full of earnest thought 
and tender feeling. 

One would fain believe that a life so un- 
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selfish and so usefully busy as Mrs. Jame- 
son’s was not altogether unhappy, though 
she missed in it the highest happiness of 
womanhood—the love of husband and child. 
An undertone of melancholy certainly per- 
vades these Memoirs ; but this may not im- 
probably be due to the biographer’s own 
feelings under circumstances of deep depres- 
sion, rather than to the sadness of her sub- 
ject. Mrs. Jameson was of a lively, sociable 
disposition, beloved by all who knew her, 
and giving out much love in return. Mrs. 
Browning, who was one of her most intimate 
friends, writes of her as “ that great heart, 
that noble human creature, that dearest 
friend.” A woman who inspired sentiments 
like this could not have been constantly un- 
happy, whatever cause she may have had 
for sorrow. 

She died in 1860, having for some years 
enjoyed a pension on the Civil List of 100/. 
a year, which, with an annuity of 1001. 
subscribed for by her friends, saved her, as 
she said, from “slavery to booksellers and 
bookmakers ”’ during the later years of her 
life. Mary M. Heaton. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tae exhibition at the Dudley Gallery offers a 
fair display of the works of the younger school of 
English artists. Here and there a painter of es- 
tablished reputation lends a welcome support to 
the interest of the collection, but even without 
these individual examples there may be found 
ample material to justify a favourable impression 
of the whole. It would be difficult, however, to 
give the grounds for this impression without in- 
dulging in a wearisome catalogue of names and 
titles. The excellence is often of a kind that 
does not suggest the need of detailed criticism, nor 
is it confined to only a few painters whose work 
might be clearly distinguished from the mass. If, 
therefore, we are forced to limit ourselves to a few 
pictures it is with the full knowledge that there 
are many others equally deserving of considera- 
tion. The most ambitious design to be found 
here is from the hand of Mr. Watts; the most 
elaborate mee of painting is the Engagements 
4169) of Mr. J. D. Watson. Neither of these 
essays can be regarded as quite worthy of its 
author. Mr. Watson has spent much labour in the 
expression of an idea that has no kind of intellec- 
tual distinction or pictorial worth. The picture 
scarcely tells its story, and the story has not, 
if we may judge by the result, been found 
fruitful in the suggestion of purely artistic quali- 
ties. A painter who chooses to interpret a 
sentimental theme like this must be supposed to 
have discerned in it certain truths that would 
lend themselves to the resources of his own art. 
It is scarcely to be believed that he has been 
attracted merely by the emotional realities that 
may possibly associate themselves with a flirtation 
in a ballroom, and yet in the painting as it is now 
presented there is no sign of anything more. 
A few years ago Mr. E. J. Gregory undertook to 
interpret a similar subject, but his rendering of it 
very clearly revealed the presence of a distinct 
artistic purpose. He did not exclude or suppress 
the sentiment of the scene, but he added certain 
qualities of colour and design that amply jastified 
the experiment from the painter’s point of view. 
Such a justification Mr. Watson has failed to 
supply. The workmanship may be in itself de- 
serving of praise; with that, however, we are not 
at present concerned ; all that we are disposed now 
to urge is, that the labour, however excellent, 
misses its aim for lack of the requisite guidance 
and intention. And of the value of the kind 
of intention that is absent from Mr. Watson's 
work it is possible to judge by reference to a little 





picture by Mr. J. D. Linton. The subject of 
Memories. (315) is no less sentimental, nor is 
the subject neglected, but the effect of the ——- 
is fortunately not left dependent upon its dramatic 
or intellectual significance. In the drawing of 
the single figure disposed in an attitude of grief, 
and still more decisively in the selection of colour 
and in the skill with which colour is submitted to 
the influence of the chosen conditions of light, we 
may trace the distinct assertion of artistic purpose. 
Before we have time to recognise the claims of 
the legend the picture lives in virtue of its colour 
and design. By these qualities it first appeals to 
us aS we may suppose that it first appealed to the 
artist, and when we have recognised whatever of 
intellectual force dwells in the rendering of the 
subject, we are at liberty to return with renewed 
pleasure to the beauty of the painting. Mr. 
Linton has long been known by his work in 
watercolour, but he has hitherto done little in oil, 
and the examples that he sends to the present 
exhibition have therefore a special interest. The 
design by Mr. Watts already mentioned repre- 
sents an attempt to throw into pictorial form 
the proverb that “When Poverty comes in at 
the door Love flies out of the window” 
(79). In the spirit of daring literalness 
with which the experiment is made the 
modern painter's work serves to recall the 
manner of Blake, and there is about the result just 
that element of failure to which Blake’s confident 
imagination was often liable. It is not always 
ossible to translate an intellectual image into the 
guage of art, however complete the vision of it 
may be. The superior intensity of definition 
which belongs to painting does not always beget 
an increased force of effect; sometimes, as in the 
present example, the process of personification 
seems rather to impoverish the original idea. That 
the design possesses many beauties need not be 
said ; but the action of the figures follows the in- 
dication of the proverb with a naiveté that is not 
quite free from ludicrous suggestion. We do not 
intend to imply that the subject could have been 
better illustrated after any other fashion; we only 
feel a doubt as to whether it was susceptible of 
serious illustration at all. The mode of proceed- 
ing is essentially that which Mr. Watts has 
followed with success in the noble composition of 
Love and Death: in both the intellectual image is 
accepted with entire simplicity and conviction; 
and if there is a difference in the result the reason 
is to be found in the nature of the subject rather 
than in the resources of the painter. 

Among the landscapes of the exhibition a pro- 
minent place belongs to Mr. Boughton’s Nut- 
brown Maids (289). The two figures in the fore- 
ground give the title to the picture, but the in- 
terest centres in the treatment of outward nature. 
There is a certain distinction about the choice of the 
scene, with the group of trees set upon the summit 
of a sloping meadow, that is rare in English land- 
scape. The artist has secured a graceful composi- 
tion without using the kind of material that lends 
itself to the ordinary conceptions of beauty in 
scenery, and in the colouring no less than the 
design there is the impression of direct and close 
observation of nature. We have marked many 
other works for consideration, and among them 
the cattle-pieces of Mr. Mark Fisher, and the 
coast scene, with figures inthe foreground (111), 
by Mr. Macbeth. The latter is especially interest- 
ing for the evidence it affords of the artist’s study 
of a certain aspect of nature that he has not before 
undertaken to render. Among many other con- 
tributors who help to make the exhibition inter- 
esting we may mention Messrs. Henry Moore, H. 
Macallum, H. Woods, Albert Goodwin, Val. Davis, 
Alfred Parsons, and Edgar Barclay, together with 
Miss Koberwein and Mrs. Murch. 





ETCHINGS BY THE GREAT MASTERS AT THE GAL-~ 
LERIES OF THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 

Mr. Szymour Haven has very generously lent 

to the Fine Art Society a series of etchings and 





engravings by some of the great masters of the 
craft. He has intended, as he explains to us in a 
note prefixed to the catalogue, to offer to the 
public such a collection of first-rate work as 
would enable them to follow the growth and to 
appreciate the resources of etching. With this 
ae ver he has gathered together upwards of a 

undred and twenty examples by different hands 
—many of them impressions of fine quality and 
rare value. There has, of course, been no attempt 
to offer an exhaustive history of the art of en- 
graving. Such a record could not in any case 
have been supplied from the cabinet of an indi- 
vidual collector, nor within the space at his dis- 
posal would it have been soaslile to display a 
much larger contribution. For his special pur- 
pose, however, the present series is amply 
sufficient. He has made use of the work of a 
few great artists to enforce and illustrate certain 
general principles of the art which he believes to 
be imperfectly understood. He holds himself, as 
he tells us, in some measure responsible for the 
revived interest in etching ; and, as he thinks this 
revival has been productive of harm as well as 
good, he feels that the time has come when he 
should do what lies in his power to set matters 
right. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the move- 
ment of a living art is capable of this kind of con- 
trol, and it would certainly be unjust to hold Mr. 
Haden responsible for a development in the 
practice of etching that belongs rather to France 
than to England. Nor need we ask for any justi- 
fication of the present exhibition beyond that 
which lies in the beauty of the works themselves. 
Mr. Haden has some instructive things to say 
concerning the manner and aims of individual 
masters; but the latter, as he would doubtless 
admit, speak most eloquently on their own behalf, 
and, while we are duly grateful for the notes in the 
catalogue, we are still more grateful for the 
opportunity of studying the engravings that have 
suggested them. The display of such treasures 
must tend to strengthen the hands of those who 
are constantly pleading for a more liberal system 
in the control of the national treasures. If the 
wealth that is stored away in the Print Room 
of the British Museum were accessible to 
the public there would be no need to make 
these demands upon the liberality of private col- 
lectors. Mr. Haden would then be able to write 
about etching with the assurance that his readers 
were familiar with the acknowledged master- 
pieces of the art, and he would be spared the duty 
of insisting upon certain elementary truths which 
now occupy @ considerable space in his remarks. 
It is of course only on the assumption of a pre- 
vailing ignorance as to what has been done with 
the point that it could be thought worth while to 
make any serious answer to Mr. Ruskin’s descri 
tion of etching as “a blundering art.” As Mr. 
Haden very aptly points out, there is no kind of 
art wherein blundering is so fatal or so sure of 
detection. The etcher has to observe “ a concen- 
tration and a reticence requisite in no other art.” 
“ Every stroke he makes tells strongly against him 
if it is bad, or proves him to be a master if it be 
good. In no branch of art does a touch go for so 
much.” In comparing etching with engraving 
Mr. Haden perhaps scarcely does justice to the 
peculiar beauty of which the latter is capable in 
the hands of a great master. The engravings of 
Diirer have a certain quality of sculptured sharp- 
ness to which no sabieg can attain; he could 
not have secured the same effect with the 
etching-needle, nor could he by any other means 
have gained a better effect. 

That Mr. Haden is himself alive to the un- 
approachable beauty of this order of work is 
evident from the choice examples of Diirer’s art 
that are here exhibited. We have fine impres- 
sions of St, Anthony (20), The Coat of Arms with 
a Skull (22), and The Knight and Death (23) ; and 
we have, besides, examples of the engraved work of 
Bartholomew Beham, Lucas van Leyden, and 
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Marcantonio. The strength of the collection, 
however, lies in the etchings, and especially in 
the etchings of Rembrandt. By this unapproach- 
able master there are no less than forty superb 
specimens, including impressions of the Hundred 
uilder print, The Three Trees, Christ before 
Pilate, and Christ Crucified. It is not our inten- 
tion to attempt any kind of detailed discussion of 
the beauty of these works. Rembrandt’s quali- 
ties as an etcher cannot be summarised in a para- 
graph ; and for such comment on his work as may 
be necessary for its enjoyment we cannot do better 
than refer the visitor to the brief but excellent 
notice in the catalogue. Among other masters 
represented in the exhibition are Paul Potter, 
Vandyck, Hollar, Van Ostade, and Claude. In 
an adjoining room are to be found some interest- 
ing specimens of Mr, Seymour Haden’s own 
powers as an etcher. J. Comyns Carr. 








THE CATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


Tus seventy-third edition of the catalogue of pic- 
tures in the National Gallery (Foreign Schools) has 
just appeared, being the first issued since the death 
of its meritorious author, R. N. Wornum, The 
catalogue appeared for the first time in the year 
1847, and the great value of this learned work, 
which at the same time must have been a difficult 
task, has been generally acknowledged. The new 
edition before us deserves more especially to be 
mentioned on account of the descriptions which it 
contains of the newly-acquired works of art, and 
the newly-added biographies of their respective 
authors. The description, for instance, of the 
panel by Gheeraert David is not only adequate to 
the present demands of critical catalogue-litera- 
ture, but may be looked onas a model of this class 
of notices. 

We are convinced that works of art are certainly 
the most important material for the history of art. 
This truism, however, has not as yet found the 
acknowledgment it deserves. Art-study must be 
freed more and more from philosophical reasoning. 
Considering the great results of the latest re- 
searches, we may classify art-study henceforth 
among the exact sciences, where facts ought to be 
taken account of as much as possible, and senti- 
ment and feeling as little as possible. In the last 
twenty years great progress has been made every- 
where in this direction. The catalogue is right 
when it says (p. 110) that for all that is known of 
Gheeraert David the world of art is indebted to 
the researches of Mr. W. H. James Weale. We 
find also other additions, which are due to his 
researches, to the biography of John Memlinc. 
Further, we are glad to notice that the three panels 
which were classed as genuine pictures are now 

laced under the head “ascribed to Memlinc.” 

he new biography of Savoldo contains an excel- 
lent characterisation of the style of this master, 
superior to anything that has been written on his 
art till now. Very exact and instructive is the 
new biography of Franciabigio, painter of the 
newly-acquired portrait of a young man (No. 
1,035), a picture which was formerly attributed 
to Raphael, but which kas been lately restored to 
its real author by the severe criticism of Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle (History of Painting in 
Italy, vol. iv., c. 15). 

Convincing and very instructive is the descri 
tion of the ont Near ae picture by Botticelli, 
No, 1,054, with the Greek inscription. It is only 
to be regretted that (surely by misprint) not less 
than nine mistakes of accentuation have occurred 
in three lines of this inscription, reproduced in a 
note at the foot of page 59. 

The new archival researches of late years have 
brought to light so much fresh material for the 
biographies of the painters that a fresh revision 
of the catalogue may become necessary in the case 
of many of its statements. The literature, for 
instance, employed for the biography of Moretto 
dates as far back as 1822 and 1844. Signor 
Stefano Fenaroli, however, in a monograph has 





fixed to 1498 and 1555 the lifetime of this master, 
who is so well represented in the National Gallery. 
The artistic activity of Moretto begins in the 
year 1516 (instead of 1525) and ends in 1554, 
as Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni has proved in the Giornale 
di Erudizione Artistica of Perugia. According to 
documents published some years ago by Dr. Hubert 
Janitschek, the birth of Tintoretto must be put 
down to the year 1518, and not, as has been the 
accepted opinion until now, to 1512. After 
Vasari the catalogue states that 1472 is the year 
of the birth of Girolamo dai Libri; but meanwhile 
Bernasconi has proved in his Stud) sopra la storia, 
etc. (Verona, 1864, p. 289), that that master was 
born in 1474. 

The statements on the life of Lorenzo Lotto, 
and on Lorenzo Costa’s position in the history of art, 
must be changed and completed according to the 
latest researches, What has been said in the bio- 

phy of Cosimo Tura about the Palazzo Schi- 
fansje appears altogether antiquated. Under the 
name L Ortolano (“ the Gardener ”) there is to be 
found a beautiful Ferrarese picture. If we do 
not go so far as to assert, with Count Laderchi, 
that no painter of this name or even nick-name 
ever existed, it is at least necessary, according to 
documents published by Napoleone Citadella, to 
call this mysterious painter by the name of Giovan 
Battista dell’ Ortolano (“ Son of the Gardener ”). 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle have, I believe, clearly 
proved that it was not Andrea Orcagna who 
inted the great frescoes in the Campo Santo at 
isa, as stated by the catalogue. Their contradic- 
tion of Vasari has found general approbation with 
connoisseurs. 

We now possess also much more detailed infor- 
mation than twenty years ago, when in the cata- 
logue only general references could be given with 
regard to the lives and works of Montagna, Bon- 
signori, the two Canaletti,and of many other Italian 
painters. The same must be said of several Dutch 
masters. The places of birth and sojourn of 
Pieter de eb are no longer a secret to us: 
nor are the names of his masters, and the dates of 
his life. The death of Isaak van Ostade must now 
be attributed to the year 1649, instead of 1657. 
The first wife of Dirk van Deelen, Maria van 
der Gracht, died in the year 1650, aged sixty- 
two years: therefore it appears, I think, some- 
what questionable whether he himself could have 
been then only fifteen years of age—1635 being 
given in the catalogue as the year of his birth, 
instead of 1607. The death of James van Ruis- 
dael, the celebrated landscape-painter, must be 
ascribed to March 1682; 1681 being the year 
when his cousin James II. died, of whom no 
works are known. The life of Jan van de Cap- 
pelle is not given in books on the history of art, 
and therefore also is absent from the catalogue. 
But we can find trustworthy evidence by looking 
at the signatures of his pictures with dates, from 
1650 till 1680. The first date is shown on a pic- 
ture in the National Gallery (No. 965), another 
and a later one in the signature of the picture 
No. 966, which, however, is not yet entered in the 
catalogue. While I am on the subject of signa- 
tures, I must add that No. 960, a strange picture 
by Cuyp, is certainly signed with the painter’s full 
name, although the catalogue states that it is 
“ apparently not signed.” 

It must also be mentioned that the number of 
the pictures has increased since the last edition 
from 1020 to 1045, and that this time a smaller 
and much more handy size has been chosen for the 
catalogue, J. Pavt RicutTer. 








OBITUARY. 


THE LATE SAM BOUGH, R.S.A. 
A CUMBERLAND man, and born in the legendary 
city of Carlisle, Sam Bough (as he delighted to be 
called) died in Edinburgh on November 19, aged 
fifty-seven. This is not only a loss to art, but the 
disappearance of a memorable type of man. 
Spectacled, burly, in his rough clothes, with his 





solid, strong, and somewhat common gait, his was 
a figure that commanded notice even in the 
street. He affected rude and levelling manners ; 
his geniality was formidable, above all for those 
whom he considered too fine for their company ; 
and he delivered jests from the shoulder like 
buffets. He loved to put himself in opposition, 
to make startling, and even brutal, ag and 
trample proprieties under foot. But this, although 
it troubled the amenity of his relations, was no 
more than a husk, an outer man, partly of habit, 
partly of affectation ; and inside the burr there was 
a man of warm feelings, notable powers of mind, 
and much culture, which was none the less 
genuine because it was not of the same character, 
nor altogether concerned the same fields of know- 
ledge, as that training which usually appropriates 
the name. Perhaps he was a little disappointed 
with himself, and partly because he loathed fus- 
tian, partly because he did not succeed in living 
consistently up to the better and more beautifu 
qualities of his nature, he did himself injustice in 
the world, and paraded his worst qualities with 
something like a swagger. To borrow a metaphor 
from the stage with which he was so long con- 
nected, he preferred to play his worst part be- 
cause he imagined he could play it best. It was 
only when you got him alone, or when, in com- 
pany, something occurred to call up a generous 
contempt, that you became clearly aware of his 
sterling, upright, and human character. Such 
manifestations his friends were as little willing to 
forget as he seemed shy of offering them. He 
would then display a sneering enmity for all that 
he thought mean or bad, and a quiet and genuine 
delight in all that he thought good. To students 
he was even exceptionally kind and helpful. He 
had an open hand, and came readily forth from 
his cynical outworks at any tale of sorrow. He 
had read much and wisely; and his talk was not 
only witty in itself, but enriched with the wit 
and eloquence of others. He played the violin, 
sang with spirit, and had a remarkable gift of 
telling stories, It was delightful to hear him 
when he spoke of Carlisle, Cumberland, and John 
Peel the famous hunter; or when he narrated his 
own experience—cobbling shoes beside his father, 
gipsying among the moors to sketch, working in 
the docks as a porter, or painting scenes and 
sometimes taking a part at local theatres, As we 
say of books that they are readable, we may 
say of his talk that it was eminently hearable, 
He could broider romance into his narratives and 
you were none the wiser: they would all hold 
water; they had the grit and body of reality, the 
unity of a humorous masterpiece ; and the talents 
of the novelist and the comedian were pressed 
together into the service of your entertainment. 
His sentiment for nature was strong and just; 
but he avoided the subject in words and let his 
brush speak for him. He was a massive, hasty 
painter, and liked ‘broad effects of light. His 
colour was apt to be a little cold and dead. Yet 
he had a remarkable understanding of sunlight 
and certain aspects of summer atmosphere in the 
North, which perhaps lent themselves to the defect 
of his treatment. He was proud of his drawing, 
and certainly rendered the significance of natural 
forms. Among his more important works 
in oil I may mention Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, Borrowdale, Canty Bay, St. Monans, 
Kirkwall, and London from Shooter's Hill, But 
his name is more immediately connected with 
the practice of water-colours. The man’s unshaken 
courage and great muscular power seem to have 
more directly found expression in this field. It 
was asight to see him attack a sketch, peering 
boldly through his spectacles and, with somewhat 
tremulous fingers, flooding the page with colour; 
for a moment it was an indescribable hurly- 
burly, and then chaos would become ordered and 
you would see a speaking transcript: his method 
was an act of dashing conduct like the capture of 
a fort in war. I have seen one of these sketches 


in particular, a night-piece on a headland, where 
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the atmosphere of tempest, the darkness and the 
mingled spray and rain, are conveyed with re- 
markable truth and force. It was painted to hang 
near a Turner; and in answer to some words of 
raise—“ Yes, lad,” said he, “I wasn’t going to 
ook like a fool beside the old man.” 

His activity was indefatigable; he worked 
from nature; he worked in the studio; even at 
home he would have a piece at his elbow to work 
upon in the intervals of music and conver- 
sation. By many it was supposed that this in- 
dustry had a commercial motive, and injured the 
quality of his production; and it is true that Sam 
Bough was preoccupied about material necessities, 
and had a rooted horror of debt; but he tho- 
roughly enjoyed his art, and, perhaps, still more 
the practice of it; and although there was an 
impression of power in the man and his work that 
led hasty judges to expect more than ever he 
accomplished, the best that he has left is prob- 
ably the best that he could do. 

Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 





JOHN HENDERSON, ESQ. 


Ir is with deep regret that we have to record the 
death, on Wednesday the 20th inst., at 11 P.m., 
of John Henderson, Esq., M.A., of Montague 
Street, Russell Square. 

Mr. Henderson has been so long and so well 
known as a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and treasurer of the Royal Archaeological Insti- 
tute, and, further, asa patron of modern artists 
in water-colours, and a judicious collector, that 
we need but mention his name. 

A man of high culture and refined taste, Mr. 
Henderson had, during the course of a long life, 
formed a collection of water-colour drawings; 
some pictures by the old masters; Oriental por- 
celain, metal work, and arms; Maiolica, Persian, 
Damascus, and kindred potteries, and other objects, 
which for interest stands almost unrivalled, 
and from which we have reason to believe 
that the National Collections, as also those 
of Oxford, and of some private friends, will 
be largely enriched. It would, however, be pre- 
mature to specify the precise nature of these 
bequests. * 

A volume of photographs, accompanied by short 
descriptive notices of some of the principal ob- 
jects of his collection, was privately printed by 
Mr. Henderson for distribution among his friends 
some few years since, 

Of warm affections and the most kindly 
courtesy, a gentleman of the old school, he was 
only known to be loved, and much loved where 
personally unknown, by reason of the liberal hand 
which was always ready to aid the deserving 
who wanted. To those who enjoyed the high 
privilege of his intimate friendship his loss will be, 
indeed, more than that of a brother. 

Of naturally good constitution and regular 
habits of life, Mr. Henderson was in the full en- 
joyment of every faculty, and passed away calmly 
at the ripe age of eighty-two—a neglected cold, 
followed by bronchitis with complication of the 
lungs and other internal organs, the fatal cause. 
His remains were buried on Monday in the vault 
at Kensal Green Cemetery. 





Mr. Ropert Watzis, the skilful engraver of 
Turner's works, died last week, at Brighton, at 
the advanced age of 84. In his time Mr. Wallis 
held a high position in his art, and his plates after 
Turner are still very highly esteemed, an artist's 
sg of his large engraving of Lake Nemi having 

en sold at Christie’s a few years ago for 90/. 
He had long given up the practice of engraving, 
almost his last plate having been Turner's 
Approach to Venvce, exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1859. Mr. Wallis was the engraver 





* We learn that the details published last week 
by a contemporary are far from accurate. 





of many of the Turner illustrations to Rogers’s 
Poems, and also of many of the landscapes in the 
Art Journal, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THe Museum of the Luxembourg—the home, 
as is well known, of such modern French art in 
inting and sculpture as recent French Ministries 

ave been minded to buy—is at present closed to 
the public, nor will it, we understand, be reopened 
very shortly. Various pictures, some of which, 
ve'belots, have been to the Exhibition, are now 
being gradually replaced, and various re-arrange- 
ments are making in the Museum. 

Amone foreign art-sales very shortly to take 
place, and likely to be of interest to the English 
collector, we note the sale which MM. Maurice 
Delestre, Daulos fils and Delisle will direct at 
the Rue Drouot on December 9, 10, and 11. 
There will then be offered under the hammer 
the large and well-considered collection formed, 
it appears, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century by one Rignon, of Turin, and his son. 
If in the works of certain great masters of 
engraving, = above all - per re of - 

t original engravers, this collection yields 
agrees to beware that have been offered for 
public competition, it is evident that it yields 
to none in variety, for it includes along with a 
number of rare eighteenth-century vignettes— 
Fables de Dorat, Metamorphoses dOvide, and 
other of the lighter French work now much 
sought after—a remarkable assemblage of en- 
graved portraits by the earlier and more serious 
French engravers, such as Drevet, Edelinck, and 
Nanteuil ; and there will be found to boot a com- 
plete copy of the works of Grateloup—who 
wrought little, but wrought well—alongside of a 
very extensive series of those sober and laborious 
line-engravings after Rubens which were once so 
greatly in vogue, and of which the plates ex- 
scouted. by Bolswert are not likely to lose their 
place as among the most successful reproductions 
of a master of colour and of extraordinary fertility 
of invention. Among other things in this very 
miscellaneous but valuable collection, the recently 
issued catalogue enables us to note a considerable 
group of the prints of one of the earlier French 
etchers, Callot; and a group of the brilliant little 
line-engravings by Wille, principally after the 
Dutch masters of the seventeenth century, should 
not, amid more important matters, altogether es- 
cape atiention. Few other print-sales of general 
interest have so far been announced this season. 


Messrs. BELL AND Sons announce as “ — 
ready ” the first volume of the new edition whic 
they are bringing out of Ounningham’s British 
Painters, This edition, as we have before stated, 
will be revised by Mrs. Charles Heaton, who will 
also continue the work down to the present time. 
It will form three volumes of Bohn’s “Standard 
Library.” 

Dr. ScHLIEMANN, ever anxious that the world 
at large should be made aware of his proceedings, 
and knowing that no better means exists for that 
end than the columns of the Times, has begun 
(November 27) a correspondence concerning his 
renewed excavations at Hissarlik, The letters 
are not given entire, but in sufficient quantities to 
show that the style has not changed. He has not 
yet got any milder term for those who differ from 
him thau “libellers,” while his extravagance of 
description continues to remind us of the saying 
that where there is much cry it is at least possible 
that there may be very little else. As in previous 
cases, there is nothing for it but to wait till photo- 

phs or sketches of the operations are published. 

e promises to send for exhibition in South Ken- 
sington Museum the share of the antiquities just 
discovered which falls to him, and this he does 
out of gratitude to that institution for exhibiting 
his former collection from Hissarlik. South 
Kensington has behaved very handsomely in the 
matter, 





AN art-loan exhibition was opened last week in 
St. Andrew's Hall at Norwich. The proceeds are 
to be devoted to the restoration of the fine old 
church of St. Peter Mancroft, in that town, 


WE are informed that the decision of the 
Royal Academy to include drawings by the Old 
Masters in the winter exhibition of 1879 was 
arrived at in June 1877, and that there has never 
been an idea of altering it. 


Some curious details were given in the Journal 
des Débats last week with rezard to the various 
plans of Paris that have ben made from time to 
time, and which the Administration is now 
occupied in collecting. The oldest of these plans 
is a woodcut giving a bird’s-eye view of the cit 
at about the date 1530. Then follows a small 
plan, engraved on copper, which was published at 

russels and Amsterdam in 1572; next a gouache 
drawing from an older work in tapestry repre- 
senting Paris in 1540; and afterwards a number 
of others following in quick succession down to 
the present time. 


Hirtuerro little has been known of the history 
of the beautiful little Madonna and Child by 
Raphael, now called the Madonna Conestabile, 
which was bought by the Emperor of Russia in 
1871 from its Italian possessor for the sum of 
830,000 fr. Passavant accords but little notice to 
this work, though he says “the delicacy of the 
touch and the sentiment which animates the heads 
betray the hand of Raphael, whose initials ‘R d V.’ 
are found on the breast of the Virgin’s garments,” 
A writer in a recent number of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung gives, however, a full history of this 
charming early work of Raphael's, tracing it from 
its first possessor, Alfano Alfani, a distinguished 
gentleman of Perugia, down to its last, Giancarlo 
Conestabile, who was obliged, from adverse cir- 
cumstances, to part with this family heirloom. 
Since it has been in Russia, the picture has been 
transferred from wood to canvas, a perilous opera- 
tion ; but the writer in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
who evidently speaks with full knowledge, has 
been assured from trustworthy sources that this 
has been accomplished with successful results. 
The picture at present hangs in the Imperial 
Palace at St. Petersburg. 


A Frencn collector has recently purchased an 
alarum clock formerly belonging to George II. It 
was taken by a Swiss officer at the battle of 
Fontenoy in 1745, and has lately been sold by his 
heirs as a curiosity. It bears the initials G. R. 
surrounded by ornamentation in copper and silver. 


A coMMITTEE has been formed for the purpose 
of erecting a monument to Rabelais in one of the 
= places in his native town of Chinon. M. 

Viollet-le-Duc is president of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Tue November number of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, which appeared very late, is again 
entirely devoted to the Universal Exhibition. Two 
of the articles in it relate to ceramic art, one 
dealing simply with French Faience and Porec- 
lain, by M. Henri Darcel, and the other with 
Modern Ceramic: in general, by M. A. R. de 
Liesville. In this latter notice the writer, who 
has evidently studied the subject attentively, 
comes to the conclusion that, in the way 
of decoration, “there has been nothing 
French, nothing European, nothing decisive 
since the eighteenth century. Modern French 
ceramic is “ very brilliant, very varied, but 
entirely imitative;” and if this is true of 
French, the same may assuredly be affirmed of 
English and German work. In England at the 
present time the imitation of Japan is in the 
ascendant ; and where this is not carried out we 
have, as in Doulton ware, imitations of the old 
grés de Flandres, or, as the fashion now runs, 
imitations of eighteenth-century styles. Neverdo 
we find anything worth looking at to which we 
can point as being decisively English of the nine- 
teenth century; in fact, we feel constrained to 
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acknowledge, with M. de Liesville, that for Eng- 
land, as well as for France, “1a formule d’un 
décor européen correspondant & nos besoins, 4 nos 
habitudes ,aux objets usuels de notre existence, 
reste encore a découvrir.” Oecertainly the French 
Exhibition has not revealed it. 


AN uncomfortable feeling of suspicion regard- 
ing the honesty of a gentleman who many years 
ago held the position of Inspector of Public 
Libraries in France has lately been renewed by a 
curious discovery made by M. Delisle, the learned 
administrator of the Bibliothéque Nationale. It 
appears that in studying a manuscript of the sixth 
century preserved in the library at Lyons, M. 
Delisle has found that all the missing es of 
this document are exactly supplemented by some 
in the possession of Lord Ashburnham, acquired 
in 1847 at the sale of the effects of the official 
in question. This manuscript is a Latin version 
of the first three books of the Bible, made before 
the Vulgate. The pages in the possession of Lord 
Ashburnham continue the translation through 
Leviticus and Numbers. There seems to be no 
doubt about the identity of the two portions of 
the MS., Lord Ashburnham’s pages agreeing in 
numbering, style of writing in uncial characters, 
disposition into three columns, and many other 
minute points, with the Lyons version. 








MUSIC. 


THE programme of last Monday's Popular Con- 
cert commenced with Schubert's quintett in OC 
(Op. 163), a truly superb work, in which the genius 
of its composer is shown at its utmost effulgence. 
The charge of diffuseness so frequently brought 
against Schubert is not altogether unwarrantable 
in this instance, but it is impossible not to recog- 
nise the prodigality of magnificent ideas lavished 
one upon another in apparently endless succession. 
The quintett, like the great symphony in the 
same key, was composed in the last year of 
Schubert’s life; and it would almost seem that 
the composer had some presentiment of his immi- 
nent departure, and therefore poured forth the rich 
treasures of his brain without stint or thought. 
The executants of this masterpiece were Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, Pezze, and 
Piatti. Mdme, Néruda is invariably happy when 
leading a work by Schubert, and the interpret- 
ation generally was of the highest excellence, 
Mdme. Montigny Rémaury made her first appear- 
ance at these concerts, and played Beethoven's 
sonata in © sharp minor, generally known as the 
“ Moonlight Sonata.” Her reading was quiet and 
unaffected, but there was a lack of power. Mdme. 
Rémaury has a remarkably pure and delicate touch, 
but something more than this is demanded in the 
execution of Beethoven’s greater works. The 
concert ended with M. Saint-Saéns’. clever and 
musicianly trio in F (Op. 18), which has now 
been heard several times in London. Mdlle. 
Redeker, the vocalist of the evening, was success- 
ful both in Schubert’s impressive “ Grenzen der 
Menschheit,” and in three songs by Robert 
Franz. 


In music as well as in many other spheres of 
action, the enterprise of private individuals fre- 
quently puts to shame the slothfulness of estab- 
lished associations. While our Philharmonic 
Society is content to rest on the laurels won in 
the past, its work has been taken up by a foreign 
pianist, Mdme, Viard Louis. The programmes of 
the orchestral concerts given last season by this 
lady were in the highest degree interesting, and 
the first concert of the new series, which took 
place on Tuesday evening, was in every respect 
equal to them. If there was a fault in the pro- 
gramme it consisted in the superabundance of 
material, Of actual novelties there were four in 
number. The first in order was an important 
MS. fantasia for pianoforte by Cherubini. This 
work, which is in C, was written for Mdme. 
Duchambye, and the manuscript was presented to 





Mdme. Viard Louis by the son of the composer. 
It is an extended work in six movements, all of 
which are linked together. The form of each 
movement is singularly independent, and several 
are distinguished for contrapuntal ingenuity. 
In its execution Mdme. Viard Louis betrayed 
nervousness, and she was far more happy in a 
concerto in F by Hummel, which was performed 
later in the evening. This concerto was published 
after the composer’s death, and is of no great inter- 
est, though quite worthy of revival as a curiosity. 
The other novelties were a delicately-scored little 
gavotte by M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, and a fantasia 
on Spanish airs by M. Gevaert. The latter is very 
cleverly constructed, but seemed—for its subject— 
rather deficient in lightness and piquancy. The 
principal orchestral work, however, was the second 
symphony in D of Brahms, which, it will be re- 
membered, was first introduced to an English 
audience at the Crystal Palace a few weeks since. 
A second hearing more than confirms the favour- 
able impression then made. There is a breadth 
and majesty in the work which proclaims the 
original thinker at once. The large body of 
strings rendered the effect at times very massive 
and dignified; and, though the tempi adopted by 
Mr. Weist Hill differed slightly from those of Mr. 
Manns, in all essential points the performance was 
exceedingly fine. In addition to the works already 
named, the overture to Oberon, and the “ Danse 
des Sylphes,” from Berlioz’s La Damnation de 
Faust, were included in the programme ; and Miss 
Emma Thursby sang two airs by Mozart and 
Henry Leslie, in each case winning deserved 
recognition. The orchestra, according to the list 
given, numbered 102 performers, and its quality is 
certainly superb. Mr. Weist Hill will pardon the 
suggestion. that he should not have further 
lengthened the programme by the acceptance of 
three encores; but the highest praise is due to 
him for his masterly conducting, the result of 
which was a distinguished artistic success. 


A very interesting symphony by Haydn was 
produced for the first time in this country at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday.. Of the 118 works 
of this class written by the prolific old master, 
probably one-half at least are still unknown. 
Herr Rieter-Biedermann, the music-publisher of 
Leipzig, has within the last few years printed 
several, of which that now under notice is the 
sixth, Itis in the key of OC minor, scored fora 
small orchestra, without clarinets, trumpets, or 
drums, and, although we have no information as 
to the date of its composition, we are disposed 
from its style to consider it an early work. Oc- 
casional passages in it show traces of age; but as 
a whole the symphony is characterised by that 
freshness of invention and that geniality of style 
so distinctive of Haydn’s manner, and which, it is 
safe to predict, will prevent his best works from 
ever becoming antiquated. In this respect the 
Minuet and Finale of the symphony played on 
Saturday are especially noticeable. A second 
novelty at this concert was Rheinberger’s concerto 
in A flat (Op. 94), a work which has only recently 
been published, and which had not before been heard 
in England. Though it was played to perfection 
by Mr. Charles Hallé, the effect produced was not 
altogether satisfactory. While we admit un- 
hesitatingly the technical cleverness of the com- 
position, and the skill with which the orchestra 
is treated, we cannot rank the work high from an 
abstractly musical point of view. More than mere 
mechanical facility is required in a composer who 
would produce a work of art that shall live. 
The great fault of Rheinberger’s concerto is the 
inherent weakness of the ideas. Excepting one or 
two passages in the Finale, there is little in the 
work which arrests the hearer’s attention; the 
music fows smoothly on: it never offends; but the 
general impression produced is that we have either 
heard something very similar before or that it 
was not worth hearing. None the less are thanks 
due to Mr. Hallé for making us acquainted with 
the new composition ; because it is as well that 





we should have an opportunity of knowing what 
the leading composers of the day (of whom Herr 
Rheinberger is certainly one) are doing, even if 
the result should not in every case be all that 
could be desired. The remainder of the concert 
may be dismissed without notice. This afternoon 
the programme is especially interesting, as it in- 
cludes Berlioz’s “Harold” symphony, the viola 
obbligato of which is to be played by Herr Straus, 


Next Wednesday, December 4, a Musical and 
Dramatic Entertainment is to be given at St. 
James’s Hall in aid of a fund for the assistance of 
the family of the late Edwin Ellis. Mr. Ellis, 
who was an excellent musician, and a most re- 
— man, recently died in St. Thomas's 

ospital, at the early age of thirty-five, from a 
tumour in the region of the heart, leaving a 
widow, nine young children and two aged rela- 
tives who were dependent upon him entirely 
destitute. He was for many years conductor of 
the orchestra at the Adelphi Theatre; but with 
so large a family to support, his professional earn- 
ings were not sufficient to enable him to make pro- 
vision for his family. The case is a most deserving 
one; and we trust that many of our readers will 
render what assistance they can, either by attend- 
ing the excellent entertainment to be given on 
Wednesday, or by contributing to the “ Edwin 
Ellis Fund,” of which Mr. Charles Harcourt, of 
the Adelphi Theatre, is the honorary secretary. 


Dr. Hutxan’s excellent paper on “‘ How can a 
sound Knowledge of Music be best and most 
eo disseminated ?” read at the Social 

cience Congress held at Cheltenham last month, 
has just been published by Messrs. Longmans. 
The principal suggestions made by the writer are, 
first, that musical education should be universal, 
and should commence at a very early age; and 
secondly, that qualified inspectors should be ap- 

inted to see that, at least in all schools aided 
y public grants, the subject is properly taught. 


M. Derres’ new opera, Les Noces de Fernande, 
the libretto by Messrs. Sardou and Najac, was 
produced at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, on Monday 
week, and was fairly well received. 


A NEW opéra-comique by M. Charles Lecocq, 
Ia Camargo, was produced in Paris, at the 
Théatre de la Renaissance, on the 20th inst. with 
brilliant success. 


FIveE composers have offered themselves as can- 
didates for the chair of the Académie Frangaise 
rendered vacant by the death of M. Francois 
Bazin. These are Messrs. Adolphe Blanc, Ernest 
Boulanger, Edmond Membrée, Jules Massenet, 
and Camille Saint-Saéns. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Adams (H. C.), Wykehamica : a History of Winchester Col- 
I sana cnlad toes nserwdnscasseene (J. Parker) 10/6 
Aldrich (T. B.), Baby Bell, 4to ..........005: (Routledge) 3/6 


Beginnings (The), Cr 8VO ....cccccccccccccccs 
Biddlecombe (Sir G.), Autobiography, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) 8/0 
Bismarck (Prince), Letters to his Wife, his Sister, &c., 
DD cupthnnmudicesk-enmniomenteweted Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Bristowe (J. S.), Treatise on Science and Practice of Medi- 
Cine, 2d 00.; SPO cc ceccscaccccecs (Smith, Elder & Co.) 21/0 
Buchheim (C. A.), German Poetry for Repetition, 12mo ; 
(Longmans) 3/6 
Campion (J. §.), On Foot in Spain, 8vo(Chapman & Hall) 16/0 
Chapters on Christian Catholicity, by a Clergyman, 8vo 
(Triibner) 5/0 
Cooper (R. T.), Clinical Lectures upon Inflammation and 
other Diseases of the Ear, cr 8vo (Homoeop. Pub. Co.) 5/0 
Cradock (Mrs.), John Smith, 2 vols., cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Davidson (E. A.), Pretty Aids for the Employment of | 
Leisure Hours, 8V0 .....+eeceeeeees (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
rk aw bh MN Peer ee (Office) 2/0 
Dickens (C.), Oliver Twist, Popular Library Edition,8vo — 
(Chapman & Hall) 46 
Diplomatic Sketches, No. 2: General von Biilow, 8vo j 
(Bentley) 6/0 
Dixon (C.), Longfellow Birthday Book, 32mo yi 
(Routledge) 2.6 
Edersheim (A.), Israel under Samuel, cr 8vo hes 
(Religious Tract Soc.) 2,6 
Eliot (G.), Felix Holt, vol. ii, 12mo...... (W. Blackwood) 5/0 


(Triibner) 4/6 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, pt. 31, 4tO ......0000+ (Black) 7/6 
Gegenbaur (C.), Elements of Comparative Anatomy, 8v0 . 
(Macmillan) 21/0 








